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CONDUCTING THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 4 acpeisi1 
Symphony No. 5S a.pi1491 


Symphony No. G a.pPpi495 
CPathetique’) 
ee wy f 
 _aas 
\ | \ “CONSTANTIN SILVESTRI, 
4 from Rumania, came to London 
in January (1957)... and 
- appeared to strike British 
_ music lovers like a thunderbolt. 
_ Theard only one of his concerts, 
conducted from memory in the 
_ Albert Hall, and found myself 
delighted by a new and fresh 
appro: to music...” 
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Carnaval — Schumann 
Les Syiphides — Chopin 
CLPIOI3. 


Sylvia (Excerpts)—Delibes 
CLP1058, 


ROBERT IRVING who was born 

in 1913 was a classical scholar at Oxford 

before training as conductor, pianist and 

*eellist at the Royal College of Music. 

The war interrupted his career, 

and as a Navigator in Coastal Command he 

was twice awarded the D.F.C. In 1945 

he joined the B.B.C. and conducted the 

Scottish Orchestra regularly for 3 years. 

Subsequently he accepted an invitation 
become Musical Director of the Sadler’s 

Wells Ballet Company and in 1949 took 

part in the first of their successful 

American tours. Since then he has 

become associated particularly with 

enchanting interpretations of ballet 

music and his records have received 

universal commendation. 
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Hamlet——Fantasy Overture— Tchaikovsky; | Danzas Fantésticas and La Procéssion del The Sleeping Beauty (Excerpts)—Tchaikovsky 


ibes Suite in F Sharp Minor —Dohnanyi. Rocio — Turina; og Symphonic CLP 1073-4, 
058, CLP1043. Sulte and Danse— 
CLP! 133, 
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Coppélia (Excerpts) — Delibes ‘peek in # (Excerpts) Tcheikoveky pears to the ¢ Queen — Maxim Arneld. Sadier’s Wells Ballet. 
CLPI046, CLPIO LPIOII. A Silver jubilee Tribute. CLPi070. 
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; La Boutique Fantasque — Cinderella—Prokofiev 
Rossini—Respighi. DOLP1032. CLPI 
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Ann Blyth and 
Fernando Lamas 
inthe M.G.M.Film 
of *“*Rose Marie’’. 
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brought out in Germany in 1941 with the 
wrong name of Louis. Louis is a shadowy 
figure compared with Jacques-Martin, who 
was appointed musician-in-ordinary to 
Louis XIV, also serving his successor. 
Jacques-Martin is said to have lived as late 
as 1768, though the D.G.G. index card 
places his death-date as early as 1711! 

The music has grace and charm, which 
is admirably realised by the flautist, Gustav 
Scheck, and his eighteenth-century box- 
wood flute. He has obviously taken notice 
of the treatise, as well as the introduction 
to the 1708 edition of these pieces for flute 
(or, as the penny-catching title-page has 
it, for recorder, oboe, violin, treble viol and 
cembalo) and he has absorbed the informa- 
tion given regarding ornaments and inter- 
pretation. The result is very pleasing 
indeed. No wonder the Abbé Raguenet, 
in his famous comparison between the 
Italian and French styles (1702) found such 
praise for the French flautists, who “‘ have 
taught (their instruments) to groan after so 
moving a manner in our mournful airs, 
and sigh so amorously in those that are 
tender’. The recording is good, but the 
volume control should be kept at a reason- 
able level in order to preserve correct 
balance. 


MOZART. Sonatas for Organ and 
Orchestra. No. | in E flat major, 
K.67: No. 2 in B flat major, K.68: 
No. 3 in D major, K.69: No. 4 in 
D major, K.144: No. 5 in F major, 
K.145: No. 6 in B flat major, K.212: 
No. 7 in F major, K.244: No. 8 in 
A major, K. 225: No. 9 in F major, 
‘K.244: No. 10 in D major, K.245: 
No. 11 in G major, K.274: No. 12 in 
C major, K.278: No. 13 in C major, 
K.328: No. 14 in C major, K.329: 
No. 15 in C major, K.336. Eva 
Fiélderlin (organ), South-West Ger- 
man Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Rolf Reinhardt. Vox PL9980 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

Elsasser (12/57) PMC1041-2 

It is sad when two recording companies 
explore the same musical by-way at the 
same time. Intelligent initiative should 
have the maximum of reward, and cannot 
when the receipts, probably meagre at the 

best, have to be shared. Last month I 

reviewed Parlophone’s two discs of Mozart’s 

little-known Organ Sonatas, which had not 
been recorded before. This month Vox get 
them on to one disc, and though they leave 
out the two recently-discovered sonatas and 
all “‘ first repeats’, the result is obviously 
much better value. I see no reason to 
regret the repeats; early sonata-form 
movements should be played with both 
repeats or none at all, the idea of repeating 
the exposition to establish the tunes being 
a purely nineteenth century concept. If the 
audience in Salzburg Cathedral thought 
about the structure of these little works at 
all, they probably thought of them as in 
binary form. The omission of the two 
sonatas discovered in 1940 is a little more 
serious, and one wonders if this was caused 
by considerations of disc space or by the fact 
that Music and Letters (in which these 
sonatas were first published) is insufficiently 
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known in Germany. Nevertheless this new 
Vox record is something of a triumph. The 
music sounds as though it has been recorded 
inachurch. There is a lot of resonance, and 
though the organ sounds a little distant 
vis-a-vis the strings, the result makes pleasant 
listening. The organ itself must surely date 
from at least as far back as these sonatas, 
and has some delightful stops. I found the 
playing of the last sonata, the only one with 
an organ part of any difficulty, a little 
sluggish, but generally the standard of per- 
formance is splendid, and the music wears 
surprisingly well. These sonatas have had 
some hard things said of them in Mozart 
literature, but many of them in fact are 
delightfully inventive. 


By the way, I must apologise for an error 
in my review of the Parlophone discs last 
month ; they are cheaper than I thought. 
The price should have been given as 
35s. 10d., making 71s. 8d. for the two. The 
point perhaps is not of great importance, for 
the Vox disc still offers considerably more 
music in minutes per shilling, and slightly 
the better performance and recording. 


SCHUBERT. Sonatinas for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 137: No. 1 in 
D major; No. 3 in G minor. Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan (violin), Carl Seeman 
(piano). D.G.G. DG16085 (10 in., 
30s. 11d.). 


Sonatina No.1: 
Martzy, Antonietti 
Rostal, Horsley 
Grumiaux, Castagnone 
Sonatina No.3: 


(11/56) 38CX1359 
(5/57) CLP1112 
(10/57) SBR6230 


Martzy, Antonietti (11/56) 38CX1359 
Rostal, Horsley (5/57) CLP1113 
D.G.G. obviously know when they’re on 
to a good thing. Having recorded all 
the Beethoven violin sonatas with the 
Schneiderhan-Kempff team they last month 
embarked on Mbozart’s, and now this 
month comes what I presume is a first 
instalment of Schubert’s violin-and-piano 
music. For the slightly more anonymous 
piano parts of the Mozart and Schubert 
works Kempff has been replaced by Carl 
Seeman, who appears to be a thoroughly 
competent and sensitive musician. The 
result in the present disc is a performance 
which we can at last put beside that of 
Johanna Martzy. For months now we 
have all been referring to that-as a yard- 
stick, but Schneiderhan’s is a worthy rival. 
As far as purely musical qualities go it 
seems to me that they are absolutely equally 
matched ; both of them have precisely 
the right unmannered, almost domestic, 
approach for these small-scale works. 
However Schneiderhan scores in the less 
essential but still important matter of 
recording quality—perfect room balance, 
to my ears, without the resonant halo that 
Columbia gave Martzy—and price. This 
disc is ten shillings cheaper than the 
Columbia one, which makes it quite 
decisively a better buy. I should, perhaps, 
also mention that a further twelve-inch 
disc- containing the Second Sonatina and 
the Duo-Sonata, Op. 102, played by the 
same artists has been released in Germany. 
Presumably it will come out here in due 
course J.N: 
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VIVALDI. Eighteen Flute Concertos. 
Op. 44, No. IR (P.203) in D ; Op. 44, 
No. 2R (P.77) in A minor; Op. 44, 
No. 6R (P.118) in G; Op. 10, No. 3 
in D, “del Gardellino”; Op. 10 
No. 4 in G; Op. 10, No. 5 in F 
(PL353-1): Op. 44, No. 7R (P.205) 
in D; Op. 44, No. 9R (P.78) in C; 
Op. 10, No. 6 in G; Op. 47, No. 2R 
(P.76) in C for two flutes; Op. 10, 
No. | in F, “* Tempesia di Mare” ; 
Op. 10, No. 2 in G minor, “La 
Notte”; Op. 44, No. 25R (P.139) in 
E minor (PL353-2): Op. 44, No. LIR 
(P.79) in GC; Op. 44, No. I9R 
(P.440) in C minor ; Op. 44, No. 20R 
(P.80) in A minor ; Op. 44, No. 21R 
(P.140) in G ; Op. 44, No. 26R (P.83) 
in A minor (PL353-3). Gastone 
Tassinari (flute), Luigi Stegani (2nd 
flute), I Musici Virtuosi di Milano. 


Vox PL353-1/3 (three 12 in., £6 5s. 3d.). 
(The opus numters followed by the letter ‘ R’ in the above list 
refer to the thermatic catalogue by Mario Rinaldt, Rome, 
1948. The letter ‘P’ refers to Marc Pincherle’s catalogue). 


I must confess to approaching the task of 
reviewing eighteen Vivaldi flute concertos 
with something less than enthusiasm, but, 
taken in reasonable doses, it has proved 
quite agreeable. Tassinari is one of those 
rare flautists who convert all their breath 
into musical tone, instead of surrounding 
each note with a cotton-woolly halo. He 
phrases musically, too, but doesn’t seem 
quite willing enough to take the centre of 
the stage and hold it firmly, as the music 
demands that he should. This is partly the 
fault of Vivaldi’s cruel writing for wind 
instruments ; he treats them (as I’ve had 
occasion to remark before) as if they were 
strings, with no need to come up for air at 
intervals. Given this problem, I think 
Tassinari should have solved it a little more 
firmly. He’s inclined to snatch a breath 
desperately and then rush to catch up 
again, which detracts from the impression 
(surely the essential one to convey in any 
Vivaldi concerto) that the whole piece has 
been written solely for his benefit. 


I have no information about the Musici 
Virtuosi of Milan, but their playing is 
resilient if not in the same class as either of 
the two groups which their name calls to 
mind—I Musici and the Virtuosi di Roma. 
Intonation is not always beyond reproach 
(e.g. the unison beginning of the C major 
concerto’s slow movement, Pincherle 78) 
and they sometimes tend to run away with 
fast tempi, something I’ve noticed recently 
in several Italian groups; but in general 
this is perfectly adequate accompanying. 
The harpsichord continuo is a little reticent, 
but this is probably better than being given 
the sort of obbligato part which merely 
succeeds in distracting attention from the 
soloist. The sleeves carry an exemplary 
table of references, so that one can find at a 
glance which concerto is which in Pin- 
cherle’s or Fanna’s or Rinaldi’s catalogue, 
and whether it figured in one of Vivaldi’s 
own publications or has remained in 
manuscript. A booklet by the indefatigable 
Mr. Braunstein of New York Public 
Library (available for an extra 5s.) gives 
useful biographical and_ bibliographical 
information and sensible analyses of all the 
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concerti ; gobbets of German phraseology 
ill digested into the American language 
occur, but are unlikely to worry anyone 
accustomed to musicological literature. 


This set of records includes all Vivaldi’s 
known concerti for flute, including one for 
two flutes and three for piccolo. It seems 
curious to me that these latter should be 
played “in a transcription for flute ’— 
which I presume means that they’re played 
an octave down. Apart from the missed 
chance of giving us a change of tone-colour, 
I should have thought that all three of these 
concerti would have been easier to bring off 
on the smaller instrument ; the long chains 
of violinistic figuration could be thrown off 
with less expense of breath, and therefore 
fewer of those unseemly gasps. The music 
is pretty variable, it must be admitted ; 
by no means are all of these concertos as 
interesting as the C minor one (Pincherle 
440), and some are downright dull. For 
anyone who happens not to want all of 
Vivaldi’s flute concertos I would suggest 
that the third of these discs (PL353-3) is 
the most desirable. Apart from containing 
the big C minor concerto just mentioned it 
has the advantage of not duplicating 
Jean-Pierre Rampal’s recording of the six 
concertos of Op. 10 on Felsted L89003. The 
recording of the new set is so much better 
than that of the Felsted disc, however, 
that detailed comparison is unnecessary. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
BWV565. Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor, BMV543. Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor, BWV582. 
Chorale Prelude, “Come now, 
Saviour of the Gentiles *?, BWV659. 
Claire Coci at the organ of the Cadet 
Chapel, U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point. Vox PL210 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 
The instrument used here is one of 
America’s mightiest monsters—actually the 
fourth largest organ in the world, I believe 
—and Miss Coci, -well used to taming 
giants of this sort, cracks her whip and 
makes this one sit up and beg. She has a 
fluent (if not absolutely impeccable) tech- 
nique and, mercifully, does not go berserk 
among the nearly 1,000 stops—at least 
until the C minor Passacaglia, where she 
shows that, like Oscar Wilde, she can resist 
anything except temptation. Whether, 
either in general sonority or in interpretative 
detail, these performances can be regarded 
as satisfactory Bach is another question. 
I myself cannot pretend to like the melo- 
dramatic rhythmic liberties taken with the 
D minor Toccata and Fugue or the choice 
of tone-colours; the Great A minor is 
better on the whole because more straight- 
forwardly treated—but why that lavender- 
scented diminuendo at the end of the 
Prelude ? ; and I would personally call the 
registration of Nun komm conspicuously ill 
chosen and the treatment of the melodic 
line insensitive. At various moments during 
this disc, in fact, I fear I found myself 
unconvinced of Miss Coci’s inner under- 
Standing of the music, and wondering 
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whether both she and the instrument would 
not be heard to better advantage in, say, 
Reger, Karg-Elert or Messiaen (recordings 
of whose organ works we could do with). 
The recorded quality here is very clear and 
true almost throughout (it coarsens a bit 
during the A minor Fugue), though there 
is a fairly heavy background “‘ atmosphere”’. 


BACH. Toccata and Fugue in C major, 
BWV564. Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, BWV565. Toccata and 
Fugue in F major, BWV540. Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in G minor, 
BWV542. Fernando Germani at 
the organ of St. Laurens Church, 
Alkmaar, Holland. H.M.V. CLP1145 
(12 in., 35s. 10d.). 

Some time ago, Fernando Germani began 
to record Bach’s organ music in England, 
and the results, if I remember rightly, were 
far from satisfactory. Now H.M.V. have 
done the right thing and persuaded the 
artist to record on a fine old Dutch organ 
in Alkmaar. It has a splendid variety of 
registers, many of them as tasty as the 
cheese made not so far away from the 
church. In other words, the organ has 
flavour and personality, and it blends well 
with the fine vintage of Bach’s music 
represented on this disc. 

Germani is in excellent form, and he 
treats these pieces not as old war-horses of 
the recital programme, but as vivid and 
powerful works whose familiar phrases have 
to be pointed up anew, as if they were being 
played for the first time. His phrasing is 
on the heroic side ; but this suits the great 
G minor Fantasia and the D minor Toccata 
and Fugue. In the C major Adagio, a 
more delicate vein is allowed to come to 
the fore, and here again Germani is 
successful and makes the most of the 
instrument at his disposal. The final chord 
of the C major Toccata proved a little too 
much for my (new) pick-up, but I assume 
this is a case of reverberation piling up 
inside the church and creating a momentary 
distortion. Otherwise the sound is excellent, 
and both organist and engineers are to be 
congratulated on a fine piece of recording. 

D 


BACH. English Suites. No. 5 in E minor, 
BWV810; No. 6in D minor, BWV811. 
Ralph Kir ick (harpsichord). 
D.G.G. Archive APM14074 (12 in., 
41s. 9d.). 

With this disc Kirkpatrick completes his 
set of the English Suites—a set which, 
despite certain slight reservations we may 
have, is bound to stand high in everyone’s 
estimation. This is the playing of a musician 
of integrity and understanding, worthy of 
our respect. The fifth Suite is perhaps the 
most successful of the entire issue: the 
Prelude is played brilliantly, but with 
restraint and with rock-steady rhythm ; the 
registration is well chosen (there is a 
fascinating colour in the first Passepied— 
apparently a four-foot and harped eight-foot 
against a harped sixteen-foot) ; and the 
recording is quite excellent. There is 
effective use of the harp again in the first 
Gavotte of No. 6, but the second Gavotte is 
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excessively clangy ; and in this last Suit: 
the sixteen-foot in the Prelude introductio:: 
sounds growly and ponderous, and the 
fiendishly difficult Allegro of the Prelude (mos' 
fluently played, like everything else in these 
Suites) becomes tiring to the ear throug: 
too much coupling for too long. My one 
basic criticism of Kirkpatrick as a player | 
have mentioned in previous reviews of this 
series—his odd habit of lifting his fingers 
from notes (in an effort to obtain a good 
legato) much too late, so that melodic lines, 
contrapuntal parts, or cadences (e.g., the 
first one in the No. 6 Allemande) become 
muddled in sound. It is in the slow move- 
ments—the Allemandes and Sarabandes—that 
this happens, every time. You need to be 
listening carefully, certainly, for it to worry 
you ; but it seems strange that so musicianly 
a player should exhibit such a weakness. 
L.S. 


Glenn 
Philips SBL5211 


BACH. Goldberg Variations. 
Gould (piano). 
(12 in., 33s. 84d.). 


Landowska (5/54) ALP1139 
Demus (10/55) WLP5241 
Leonhardt (5/56) PVL7010 


With two piano versions and two harpsi- 
chord versions, competition is now equal, 
at least numerically. As A.R. left the 
matter, in his review of the Leonhardt 
performance, the better of the two harpsi- 
chord versions was Landowska’s. Of the 
two pianists, there is no doubt whatever in 
my mind that Gould is superior in every 
way. Some of his tempi may be fast, but 
his is a speed connected with urgency more 
than with show or brilliance. He carries a 
phrase through a gigantic upward or 
downward sweep, effortless, controlled, and 
clear as crystal. Those listeners who, 
unlike Count Kayserling, fall asleep rather 
than keep awake through this forty-five 
minute ritual, will have no difficulty in 
keeping their eyes and ears open when they 
play this new Philips recording. 

Gould has some of the clearest keyboard 
counterpoint I have heard for a long time 
and (unlike Demus) is sparing in his use of 
the pedal. Compare, for instance, the two 
versions of Variation 11, or of 14. In 
both cases Gould is faster, but the odd thing 
is that he is also clearer. Demus produces a 
thick, rather muddy sound, makes too 
much of descending bass figures, and plods 
rather than plays. Sometimes I found it 
hard to believe that two corresponding 
variations were really the same music ! 

The Philips disc is helped by really 
splendid recording, with the piano tone full 
and sonorous, yet capable of the fine 
expressiveness required for Variations 21 
and 25. This is a performance that I shall 


treasure, for it has the kind of architecture 


in tone which is often longed for but rarely 
found. D.S. 


BRAHMS. Ballade in D minor, Op. 10 
No. 1. 

MOZART. Fantasia in D minor, K.397. 
Carl Seemann (piano).  D.G.G. 
EPL30032 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Mozart’s D minor Fantasia is a near- 
masterpiece, but almost everyone who plays 
it must have felt that there is something 
wrong with it. The autograph has vanished, 
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Make it a Record New Year 
with 


PYE GROUP RECORDS 


Sir Johm Barbirollii 
and the Halle Orchestra 













Pye 12” L.P. 

CCL 30116 TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36 

CCL 30108 DELIUS: Idyll (words adapted from Walt Whitman) 
Iremelin Prelude 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring 
Intermezzo (from ‘‘Fennimore and Gerda’’) 
The Walk to the Paradise Garden 

(from ‘‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’’) 
Pye 7” E.P. HUMPERDINCK: Overture: ‘“‘Hansel and Gretel” 


CEC 32004 


STRAUSS: Overture: “The Gypsy Baron” 





Richard Farrell 


BRAHMS: Variations and Fugue on a theme by Handel, Op. 24 
Four Piano Pieces, Op. 119 
Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 79, No. 2 


Pye 12” L.P. CCL.30109 


Amtal Dorzati 
and the 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
TCHAIKOVSKY: BALLET MUSIC (Complete versions) 


‘“‘The Sleeping Beauty Ballet” 
“The Swan Lake Ballet” 





Mercury 12” L.P. 
MRL 2524/5/6/7 
MRL 2528/9/30 





The First Complete Version Now Being Performed by London’s Festival Ballet 
at the Royal Festival Hall. 


MRL 2508/9 “THE NUTCRACKER BALLET” 











DISTRIBUTED BY PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LIMITED + 66 HAYMARKET - LONDON «- S.W.! 
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He takes you over the threshold... 


... into a new realm of recorded realism. For—like all the members of 
Capitol’s famous record-rating jury—this man enjoys the privilege of 
comparing an original live performance with the sound that comes from 
the record. 

As an acoustical erpert, he’s concerned primarily with how faithfully 
the overtones—that give each instrument its distinctive ‘‘ voice’’—are 
reproduced ona Capitol long playing record. Arethey sufficiently vivid 
to warrant the description Full Dimensional Sound? Only if the degree 
of musical clarity and definition of the recorded sound are indistin- 
guishable from the original live performance, will he rate that record 
“* Approved for FDS’’. 

Is it all necessary ? Capitol think so. For this is how Capitol’s classics 
in Full Dimensional Sound have won their reputation of being ‘‘ the 
highest fidelity known to the recorder’s art’’. 


Incomparable 
High Fidelity in 
FULL 
DIMENSIONAL 
SOUND 


reel etre 


CLASSICS 


EMI RECORDS LTD 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET LONDON Wi 


Let your ears judge. This week hear a Capitol FDS long playing record 
at your local dealer’s. You'll hear just how uicuH high fidelity can be. 


Magnificent examples of Capitol’s 
Full Dimensional Sound 


ON WINGS OF SONG—a recital of songs, including works by 
SCHUBERT, BRAHMS, MENDELSSOHN and BACH, etc.— 
Dorothy Warenksjold, soprano, with Jack Crossan, piano 


FIESTA—music in the Spanish style including works by 
GRANADOS, LARA, BIZET, MASSENET, GLINKA, etc.— 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra, conducted Carmen Dragon P.8335 


CONCERTO PIANO ENCORES—Leonard Pennario, piano, gives a recital 


of works by CHOPIN, DEBUSSEY, LISZT, SCHUMANN, BRAHMS, etc. P.8338 


BRAHMS Quartet No. 1in G Minor, Op 25. Victor Aller, piano, 


and the Hollywood String Quartet P.8377 


HOLST: The Planets, Leopold Stokowski conducts the 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra P.8389 


CHOPIN BY STARLIGHT—Sumptuous Orchestrations of 
Chopin favourites—Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra, 


conducted Carmen Dragon P.8371 


THE HOUSE OF THE LORD—an impressive record of choral devotional 


music—Roger Wagner Chorale P.836s 
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and the first printed version (1804) finished 
on the dominant eight bars from the end as 
we have it today ; it seems almost certain 
that these last eight bars are not Mozart’s. 
One feels that there ought to be far more 
than eight bars after that pause on the 
dominant, and it has been suggested that 
the composer meant to follow it with a 
fugue. The piece is in fact an unfinished 
sketch, probably based on an improvisa- 
tion, and I believe myself that he played 
these improvisatory fantasies very freely, 
with much more rubato than pianists today 
care to risk. Surely the two semi-quaver 
passages in the adagio section should -be 
played with an accelerando as well as a 
crescendo. Played very slowly in strict tempo 
as Carl Seeman takes them, these passages 
seem to me to make little sense. Mr. 
Seeman clearly believes that the first 
printed edition exactly reproduces Mozart’s 
wishes, for he even repeats the pedal notes 
in the first six bars of the opening andante, 
on the grounds that the ties are editorial. 
But surely their absence in the first edition is 
due not to the composer’s wishes but to a 
lapse by the engraver. 


By all this I hope to imply that this 
pianist obeys the letter of the law rather 
than the spirit. In the Brahms Ballade he is 
uninfluenced by the theory that Brahms was 
inspired by the famous ballad, “‘ Edward ”’. 
He eschews all excitement in the middle 
section, and aims at noncommittal bleak- 
ness. His one divergence from the printed 
score is to take the final “ tempo primo ” 
at half speed. He is a most careful, con- 
scientious player ; but he is not exciting. 
The recording is splendid. F 


CHOPIN. Nocturnes—compiete. Guio- 
mar Novaes (piano). Vox PL9632- 

1/2 (two 12 in., 83s. 6d.). 
I (9/54) ALP1157 and (11/54) ALP1170 
Askenase (9/56) DGM18262 and (10/56) DGM18263 
It may be possible to over-romanticise 
the Chopin Nocturnes in performance ; it 
must be difficult. Miss Novaes, however, 


runs no risks—she gives a sensitive perform- 


ance, nearly always, but a romantic one 
only seldom. 

This will not, of course, universally be 
held to be a disadvantage. But more 
listeners, I feel, will be moved by the 
agreeably relaxed performances of the later 
B major Nocturne than the rather stiff one 
of the earlier B major. When that earlier 
one explodes into B minor Miss Novaes is 
appropriately forceful ; it is a reluctance to 
dream that is in evidence, not a reluctance 
to project the music. (Though the last few 
bars are projected: with a most odd reading 
of the rhythm’; so is the first bar of the 
F sharp minor.) The A flat Nocturne, too, 
is, I think, one of the less successful ; it is 
played very stiffly indeed. 

Yet there is never anything remotely 


resembling an actual affront to the music ; - 


and throughout, too, there is the sub- 


stantial virtue of a very clear recording. 
The sound is slightly variable in fullness ; 
at its best, very good, at its worst somewhat 
thin—but always at least steady in pitch 
(this is, unfortunately, not everywhere true 
of the Rubinstein set, and the defect seems 
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to me to be important enough to outweigh 
the advantage of his very fine playing.) 
Miss Novaes includes, as well as the 
standard eighteen Nocturnes, the early 
E minor of 1827 and the C sharp minor of 
1830 (the Lento con gran espressione.) ‘The 
D.G.G. set of Nocturnes covers exactly the 
same ground, and it offers a recording even 
superior to that of the Vox, and mar- 
vellously poetic performances by Stefan 
Askenase. This D.G.G. set I do, in fact, 
still substantially prefer to either of its 
competitors M.M. 


CHOPIN. Polonaise No. 3 in A major, 
Op. 40, No. 1, 66 t ”. Taran- 
telle in A flat major, Op. 43. 


Ballade No. 3 in A flat major, 


Op. 47. Philippe Entremont 
(piano). Philips ABE10024 (7 in., 
15s. 34d.). 


I found this an enjoyable disc, offering 
good value for money. The well-known 
Polonaise in A is played with suitable 
grandeur, the Tarantelle is nimble, while 
the Ballade has poetry. The recording is 
excellent. I look forward to hearing this 
pianist in larger works as well as in more 
Chopin. 


PROKOFIEV. Visions Fugitives, Op. 


22. 

RAVEL. Gaspard de la Nuit. André 
Tchaikowsky (piano). R.C.A. 
RB16046 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

Gaspard de la Nuit: 


Gulda (11/53) LXT2817 
Scherzer (9/54) PMC1002 
Casadesus (6/55) ABL3046 
Wayenberg (5/56) DTL93068 
Bachauer (3/56) CLP1067 
Gieseking (5/56) 383CX1351 


André Tchaikowsky is a young Polish 
pianist, a prize-winner in last year’s Queen 
Elizabeth Competition in Brussels; this 
record is described as “‘ Debut Recital ”’. 
After listening to it, I am prepared to accept 
Artur Rubinstein’s estimate of him as “‘ one 
of the finest pianists of his generation ” 
He is a thoroughly musical player, and he 
plays with great concentration and intensity. 
And his technique is enviable. He can, for 
instance, play all the notes in Scarbo, the 
third and last of the Gaspard de la Nuit 
suite, which is more than Gieseking could. 
On the other hand, as_I listened I found 
myself thinking as never before what an 
arid piece this is; On pages 34 and 35 for 
instance, there seems to be scarcely a single 
solid musical thought to support the notes 
printed there. To some extent the pianist 
is to blame for this lowering of my estima- 
tion of the music, for when I turned to the 
Bachauer and Casadesus versions of this 
same music, there seemed to be an extra 
impetus behind the playing which almost 
reconverted me. Tchaikowsky does, I think, 
sectionalise this piece too much, His 
Ondine is lovely, and immensely able, and 
he can hardly be blamed here for lacking 
the ultimate touch of poetry that Gieseking 
brought to this music. He holds the 
sustaining pedal through the slow unaccom- 
panied melody near the end, so suggestive 
of the later Daphnis and Chloé, but otherwise 
steers a fairly conventional path. 

This record is of great interest for 
revealing a new and obviously rising young 
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pianist. Nevertheless anyone who wants the 
Ravel work is recommended ‘to listen first 
to the Bachauer version. This is not only 
played with more polish and experience ; 
it is also a great deal cheaper. Furthermore 
it is backed by some excellent Debussy, 
whereas the new disc offers some early 
Prokofiev pieces that seem to me of only 
slight interest. R.F. 


LOPES GRACA. Melodias Rusticas 
Portuguesas. 2nd Piano Sonata. 
Fernando Lopes Graca (piano). 
H.M.V. CLPC21 (12 in., 35s. 10d.). 
Available on special order only. 

Though scarcely even a name outside 

Portugal, Fernando Lopes Graga is one of 

the most prominent figures in the musical 

life of his native country. Well known as a 

critic, writer on contemporary music, 

pianist and choral conductor, he also 
founded the Portuguese branch of the 

I.S.C.M. and has composed a large number 

of works of various types, ranging from a 

symphony and two ballets to chamber 

music and songs. A two-year stay in Paris 
led him to adopt an advanced cosmopolitan 
idiom, but about twenty years ago (when 
he was in his early thirties) he decided in 
favour of a “ nationalist ” style, exploiting 
native melodic and rhythmic traits. This 
is well exemplified in the Portuguese Peasant 

Tunes on the present disc: a first hearing 

of these twelve miniatures, with their 

uncompromising but curiously coloured 
harmonic treatment, inevitably recalls the 

Barték of the Bagatelles and of Mikrokosmos. 

There is, however, a good deal more 

decorative variation ; and taken in small 

quantities at a time (a straight-through 
performance of the twelve is not recom- 
mended at first) these pieces are quite 
attractive and individual. When it comes 
to the Sonata, Lopes Graga’s reliance on 
repetition and variation, and his weakness 
in development, militate against success in 
an extended formal structure. The com- 
poser’s piano playing is cold and very 
precise ; the recording (taken in a con- 
spicuously unresonant studio) quite faithful. 
L.S. 


ORGAN MUSIC. Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor: Concerto in A minor 
after Vivaldi (J. S. Bach). Hymne 
d’Actions de graces (Te Deum): 
Tiento (Offertoire): Incantation 
pour un jour saint (Jean Langlais). 
Prelude, Regina coeli, laetare: 
Variations, Ave Regina coelorum 
(Hermann Schroeder). Josef Zim- 
mermann at the organ of Col 
Cathedral. D.G.G. DGM19091 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

There are. three classes of people who 
may enjoy this record: (1) organ fanciers, 
(2) those who speak of the organ as “ the 
king of instruments”? and are impressed by 
a majestic lion-like roar, and (3) those 
interested in the acoustics of buildings. 
For, despite the very considerable skill of 
theD.G.G. engineers, it cannot be pretended 
that Cologne Cathedral’s four-second echo 
is a helpful factor in the satisfactory per- 
formance of any kind of music ; and Mr. 
Zimmermann, a proficient player of what 
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may be called the traditional school (i.e. 
Bach complete with heavy pedal reeds and 
the rest of the nineteenth-century trappings), 
shows off the instrument without adding 
much to our purely musical experience. 
But it is well-nigh incredible that D.G.G.., 
in a disc entitled ‘‘ The Cologne Cathedral 
Organ ”’, should give no indication of who 
built or restored the instrument, let alone of 
any specification—the very things organ 
enthusiasts most want to know. The 
presentation material, indeed, is astonish- 
ingly casual. Neither of the Bach works 
is identified—they are the “‘ Great ’’ A minor 
(BWV543) and the transcription of No. 8 
of Vivaldi’s Estro Armonico—and the quality 
of the notes may be judged by a remark 
that Bach and J. C. Walther, ‘‘ sometimes 
vying with each other, transcribed a number 
of Italian concertos for the clavier and 
organ, often in A minor”. It would have 
been worth mentioning, too, that the first 
two pieces by Jean Langlais, the blind 
organist of Ste. Clotilde in Paris (Franck’s 
old church), come respectively from the 
Trois paraphrases grégoriennes and the Suite 
médiévale. The Langlais pieces—rather 
characterlessly dissonant—and those by 
Schroeder, formerly at Trier Cathedral and 
now 2 prominent Cologne musician, are all 
based on plainchant melodies. In the 
quieter moments it is possible to forget the 
tiresome acoustics and concentrate on the 
music. 


CHORAL AND SONG 
BACH. Church Cantatas: No. 122, 


“*Das neugebor’ne Kindelein”’; No. 133 


“Ich freue mich in dir”. Margit 
Opawsky (soprano), Waldemar 
Kmentt (tenor), Hilde Réssl- 


Majdan (alto), Harald Hermann 
(bass), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra and Vienna Chamber 
Choir conducted by Michael Gielen. 
Vanguard PVL7061 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

The two Church Cantatas added, this 
month, to the ever growing list both 
belong to the Christmas season. Das 
neugebor’ne Kindelein (The new-born Child) 
was sung the Sunday after Christmas and 
in it Bach uses the chorale melody by 
Melchior Vulpius (1609) at the start and 
close, and in the Terzett. 

In the opening chorus, preceded by a 
short and vigorous orchestral introduction, 
the sopranos have the chorale melody but 
are almost inaudible, so poor is the balance: 
and in the next entry, when they can be 
heard, the contraltos, coming in a bar later, 
bark out their words in a curiously aggressive 
way, and are too prominent in a later entry. 

Harald Hermann sings the long bass 
aria ““ O Menschen die ihr taglich siindigt ” 
(“We mortals, scarred by sin’s dark 
blemish ”’), which is by no means easy, 
acceptably (if with a rather lustreless tone) 
and is well accompanied. In the Terzett, 
preceded by a recitative for soprano, 
accompanied by three flutes to illustrate 
“the company of angels”, the contralto 
has the chorale melody, soprano and tenor 
the upper and lower parts. This is a beauti- 
ful movement, wel! balanced and well sung 
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by all concerned. Harald Hermann does well 
in a lovely page of recitative, before the 
concluding chorale, which is accompanied 
by the strings with exquisite effect. Bach 
here expresses, one feels, his personal joy 
in the birth of the Saviour, and his gratitude 
to God through whose love for mankind 
this has come to be. 

Ich freue mich in dir (In Thee do I rejoice) 
was composed for Christmas Tuesday. For 
the space of half of the opening chorus 
Ziegler’s chorale (1697) is sung in four- 
part harmony between the entries of the 
exuberant and dance-like orchestral part. 
Bach treats the words that follow, ‘* Ach, 
wie ein siisser Ton” (“ Ah, what a sweet 
sound ”’) differently, giving the sopranos a 
long held note, while the other voices 
repeat the words in some awkward declama- 
tion (“ Ach, wie ein sii-(quaver rest !)-sser 
Ton”). The succeeding lines are again 
differently, and more elaborately, treated 
in illustration of ‘‘ the great God’s son ”’, 
and so the splendid movement ends. There 
follows an aria for contralto “‘ Getrost ! 
es fasst ein heil’ger Leib” (“O joy! 
God veils this mystery in our poor flesh ”’) 
with accompaniment for two oboi d’amore 
(sounding a little acid) which is beautifully 
sung by Hilde Réssl-Majdan, that ever 
reliable artist. Margit Opawsky, as in the 
Cantata Christen, dztet diesen Tag reviewed 
last month, snatches at her high notes in 
the long soprano aria “ Wie lieblich 
klingt es in den Ohr en ”’ (“‘ How sweetly in 
mine ear is ringing”), in which Bach 
makes the violins illustrate the “ringing”’, 
and is cruelly tried, as who would not be, 
by the continuously high pitched vocal line. 
She sings the slow middle section with 
better control. 

These are not perfect performances: 
they have some defects of balance and 
voice but the orchestral parts are well played 
and no one can complain that the harpsi- 
chord in the arias is inaudible. The disc 
is well worth having for those who love 
this wonderful music. 


CHABRIER, etc. Féte Polonaise 
(Chabrier). Pierre Germain (bari- 
tone), Elisabeth Brasseur Choir. 
Le Roi d’Ys: overture (Lalo). Both 
with Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, 
conducted by Jean Fournet. Valses 
nobles et sentifnentales (Ravel). 
Deux Gymnopedies (Satie-Debussy). 
Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem von Otterloo. 
Philips SBR6234 (10 in., 25s. 44d.). 

This performance of the Féte Polonaise has 
appeared before on a Philips disc wholly 
devoted to Chabrier (NBL5000), but which 
has now been deleted. I reviewed it in 

January, 1955, and wasn’t at all compli- 

mentary about the recording of the chorus. 


It isn’t good, but hearing it again, I feel 


more tolerant. After all, it is the only one 
that includes the singers, as, since it comes 
from an opera (Le roi malgré lui), it should : 
and the main defect is only that they are so 
recorded that the language one presumes 
they are singing is too vague to be defined. 
Certainly the mere sound of the chorus adds 
to the effect of the whole very greatly. 

The other performances are apparently 
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new and I enjoyed them, especially Ravel’s 
haunting waltzes (but then I always do 
enjoy these). The playing is generally good 
and everything sounds well too. The whole 
thing strikes me as an attractive, varied and 
well-filled 10-incher that will give pleasure. 
yA 


BACH. St. Matthew Passion. Aria: 
** Blute nur, du liebes Herz’. Recit.: 
“Wie wohl mein Herz in Tranen 
schwimmt’”. Aria: “Ich will dir 
mein Herze schenken”. Irmgard 
Seefried (soprano), Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, Leipzig, conducted by 
Thomaskantor Giinther Ramin. 
D.G.G. Archive EPA37144 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

No one can accuse Irmgard Seefried of 
not singing out in these three excerpts 
(Nos. 12, 18 and 19) from the St. Matthew 
Passion. She is in fine voice and fills her 
phrases with beautiful tone, if a little at the 
expense of clear enunciation of the words. 
The accompaniments are very well played— 
the two oboes sound lovely in Nos. 18-19— 
and well balanced with the voice, and this 
most enjoyable and excellently recorded 
disc makes one want to hear Miss Seefried 
in a complete performance of the great work. 
The English titles are “ Break and die, 
thou dearest heart’: ‘“ Although .mine 
eyes with tears o’er flow”: “ Jesu, 
Saviour, I am Thine ”’. 


LALANDE. Concert de trompettes 
pour les festes sur le canal de 


Versailles. Caprice No. 2 in G 
minor. Symphonies pour les 


soupers du Roy, II. L’Ensemble 
Orchestral de lOiseau-Lyre con- 
ducted by Louis de Froment. London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50152 (12 in., 
39s. 114d.). 


LALANDE. Te Deum. Confitemini. 
Heather Harper (soprano), Eileen 
McLoughlin (soprano), John Whit- 
worth (counter-tenor), Leslie Fyson 
(tenor), James Atkins (bass), St. 
Anthony Singers and the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra conducted by Antony 
Hopkins. London L’Ojiseau-Lyre 
OL50153 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 


Among the year’s centenaries the ‘three 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Michel-Richard de Lalande (or Delalande 
—there’s a bit of controversy about the 
correct form) has not attracted very 
much attention. Yet Lalande was by no 
means an obscure composer in his day ; 
after the death of Lully he was practically 
speaking the official composer to the French 
court, in charge of all the music in the 
Chapel Royal and also the Royal Chamber 
Music. It was he who provided the music 
for the sumptuous court ballets in which 
both Louis XIV and Louis XV liked to 
take part; his motets were sung in the 
chapel at Versailles (his two daughters, 
Marie-Anne and Jeanne, were much 
admired as soprano soloists) ; his music 
was to be heard during banquets and at 
open-air spectacles. If we agree with the 
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New 


Orchestral 


recoras 





. 3 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS EUGENE ORMANDY 


GRIEG 

Peer Gynt — Suite No.1, Op. 46 

Morning — Death of Aase — Anitra’s 
Dance — In the Hall of the Mountain King 
Peer Gynt — Suite No. 2, Op. 55 


DVORAK 

Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 95 
(‘From the New World"’) 

The Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


Ingrid’s lament — Arabian Dance — L 5216 
Peer Gynt’'s return — Solveig's song 

BIZET 

L’Arlésienne, Suite No. 1 CHABRIER 


Prelude — Minuet — Adagietto — Carillon 
L’Arlésienne, Suite No. 2 

Pastorale — Intermezzo — Minuet — Farandole 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 


* Féte Polonaise 
* Pierre Germain (Baritone) 
(for Baritone, Chorus and Orchestra) 


conducted by Eugene Ormandy Overture — Le perp 

ABL 3171 . The Elizabeth Brasseur Choir 
The Lamoureux Orchestra 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV seein a 

Scheherazade — Symphonic Suite, Op. 35 : 

The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship — The Story aeeteaneaien eo 

of the Kalendar Prince — The Young 


Deux Gymnopedies 

The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem van Otterloo 
SBR 6234 


Prince and Princess — Festival of Baghdad 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 

(Solo violin — Jan Damen) 

conducted by Eduard van Beinum 


STRAVINSKY 

Chant du Rossignol — 
Symphonic Poem 

The Firebird (L’Oiseau de Feu) 
Suite, 1919 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
SBR 6222 


BERLIOZ 

Romeo and Juliet — Dramatic Symphony, 

Op. 17. Introduction — Romeo's 

reverie and fete — Love scene — Queen 

Mab Scherzo — Death of Romeo 

The Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 

of New York conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
L 5028 





JEAN FOURNET 


bm ee | | L j i Ss E& Wiig So0ve RAs 3 Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division Stanbope House, Stanhope Place, Londen, W.2. 
Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing Equipment 
LONG-PLAVING RECORDS incorporating the world-famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 


\ £4 
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new Instrumental and 
Chamber Music records 


a 


J. S. BACH 


Goldberg Variations 
Glenn Gould (Piano) 
SBL 5211 


MOZART 


Quartet No. 20 in D, K.499 
Quartet No. 21 in D, K.575 
The Budapest String Quartet 
ABL 3172 


BEETHOVEN 


Violin Sonata No. 3 in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3 
Violin Sonata No. 2in A, Op. 12, No. 2 
Violin Sonata No. 8 in G, Op. 30, No. 3 
Arthur Grumiaux (Violin) 

Clara Haskil (Piano) 

ABL 3199 
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Extended ‘Play if — 


CHOPIN 
Polonaise No. 3 in A, Op. 40, No. 1 a 
(‘‘Military”’) psy oo hey 
Tarantelle in A flat, Op. 43 iy, Z Y/ pipe 
Ballade No. 3 in A flat, Op. 47 cd ba é 
Philippe Entremont (Piano) Chik, anal 
ABE 10024 





MAHLER 

Adagletto from Symphony No. 5 in C 
sharp minor 

The Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York conducted by Bruno Walter 
MOZART 

Three German Dances, K.605 

The Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Bruno Walter 

ABE 10027 


STRAUSS 

Rosen aus dem Siden t 
SCHUBERT 

Nachthelle * 

SCHUBERT 

Standchen, Op. 135 3 

BRAHMS 

Jugend * 

SCHUMANN 

Kinderwacht. (Soloist — Hubert Wallner) * 
The Vienna Boys’ Choir 

conducted by — Friedrich Brenn t 
Robert Kuhbacher * Peter Lacovich t 
NBE 11063 











MASCAGNI 
Gli aranci ollezzano. (Opening Chorus from 
Cavalleria Rusticana) 


The Netherlands Opera Choir en PHILIPS 


The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra - 
conducted by Rudolf Moralt LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
VERDI 
Va, pensiero sull’ali dorate. (Nabucco — Act 3) 


Gli arredi festivi glu. (Nabucco — Act 1) Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanbope House, 
The Netherlands Opera Choir 


The Radio Philhermonic Orchestra (Hilversum) Stanbope Place, London, W.2. Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players 
conducted by Paul van Kempen 


NBE 11064 and Record Playing Equipment incorporating the world-famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 


new Operetta ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


LEHAR 
The Merry Widow — Highlights ‘Ric har a rE ke 
STOLZ 
White Horse Inn — Highlights . UC er 
Gerda Scheyer. Hedy Fassler. Heinz Roland 
Walter Anton Dotzer. Akademie Kammerchor ‘The celebrated tenor will be appearing at Covent Garden this month. 
The Vienna Broadcasting Orchestra He can be heard on the following PHILIPS RECORDS: 
conducted by Heinz oe | Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) complete recording. ABL 3041/2 


Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) complete recording. ABR 4000/1 
Excerpts from Manon (Massenet) and Manon Lescant (Puccini) NBE 1105? 


7ELLER Excerpts from La Boheme (Puccini) NBE 11053 
The Bird Catcher — Highlights 


(‘‘ Der Vogelhandler "’) 

Hilde Zadek (Soprano). Wilma Lipp (Soprano) 

Sonja Draksler (Mezzo-soprano). Julius Patzak (Tenor) 
Karl Terkal (Tenor). Erich Majkut (Tenor) 

Kurt Preger (Baritone). Eberhard Wachter (Baritone) 
The Vienna State Opera Choir 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Rudolf Moralt 

SBL 5215 
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JANUARY RELEASES 


DVORAK 


JACOBIN 


Highlights from the Opera 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Prague Smetana Theatre 
Conductor Jaroslav Vogel 


LPV 139 


s 
ad 


VORISEK 


SYMPHONY IN D MAJOR 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor Karel Ancerl 


LPM 33 





e 
wr 





SLOVAK LOVE SONGS AND WEDDING SONGS 
VALACHIAN SONGS 


Sung and played by popular Songsters and Ensembles 
LPM 238 


, 
a 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


SCHEHERAZADE 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor Zdenek Chalabala 


LPV 245 





a 
hd 





RUMANIAN SONGS & DANCES 


Maria Lataretu (soloist) 
lon Vadeanu (pipe) 
Tliuta Rudareanu (clarinet) 
“Barbu Lautaru”’ Popular Ensemble 


SUEP 512 





LPV (12”) 41/9 
LPM (10”) 30/11 
SUEP (7”) 13/23 


Write for catalogue 


| SUPRAPHON 


6-9 Charterhouse Square - London EC] - CLErkenwell 1625-28 








HAMPTONS 


EST. 1830 


have one of London ’s largest 
stocks of LP records at 


49 Kensington High St, W8 «& 


WESTERN 8000 


13 Whitcomb St, WG2 


TRAFALGAR 5250/2522 


All Classical and Popular records recommended 
in this and recent issues of ‘The Gramophone’ 
held in stock. 


Personal overseas orders over £10 (U.S.$30) are 
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verdict of history that this was one of the 
most highly civilised of all epochs—what 
the French like to refer to as their grand 
siécle—then there’s a good prima facie case 
for getting to know the music of Lalande. 


I think these two records go a long way 
to substantiate it. On one we are given a 
suite of pieces written for a water-féte on the 
canal at Versailles, a gravely beautiful piece 
of chamber-music, and a very generous 
selection of pieces drawn from the symphonies 
pour les soupers du roy. These last were them- 
selves taken from ballets and other com- 
positions which Lalande had written and 
which the king liked well enough to have 
played to him as background music during 
his meals—one can hardly fail to admire his 
taste. The texture of these pieces is perhaps 
a little thin for modern ears; they have 
mostly been preserved in versions which 
omit the subordinate middle parts (parties de 
remplissage), and for the present recording 
they have been left in this form, although 
harpsichord and chamber-organ do some- 
thing to fill the yawning gap between top 
and bottom. It comes as something of a 
relief to find that two numbers in the suite of 
symphonies are played in their original 
version for five-part string orchestra, which 
has in these two cases been preserved by 
other sources. All these pieces, with the 
exception of the caprice, are short, but they 
reveal Lalande as a vigorous and memorable 
melodist. The caprice, which according to 
one manuscript was often asked for by 
the king, is a most beautiful work of an 
altogether higher order ; it features the solo 
bassoon in lyrical concertante writing. 


On the other disc we have two of the 
motets which Lalande wrote for Versailles— 
formal music with no depth of religious 
feeling, as one might expect, but nevertheless 
imposing in its combination of elegance and 
monumentality. I feel myself that the verse 
anthems of Purcell, for all that the English- 
man had smaller forces to play with in his 
Chapel Royal, have more life to them than 
these two pieces, but that may be an unfair 
comment. As regards the performance, I 
am a little less happy about this disc than 
the other one. The orchestral contribution 
is very good, and care has again been taken 
to apply all we know of French manners of 
performance, particularly as regards rhythm. 
But if you’re going to the trouble of finding 
a serpent, a cromorne and special smal] 
kettle-drums, it seems to me it would also 
be worth while to try to get a rather more 
French sound out of the singers. All that is 
really needed is an attempt to imitate the 
French pronunciation of Latin, and the 
characteristically reedy French vocal tone 
follows almost automatically—or at least a 
passable imitation of it. As it is the tone 
remains very English throughout the disc— 
a trivial point, perhaps, but for me it did 
destroy a good deal of the atmosphere which 
was being carefully built up by the other 
performers. But some vocal shortcomings 
apart, this is an exceedingly welcome disc 
to put beside the other. Our knowledge of 
baroque music (though the French insist on 
regarding it as “ classical ’’) is enhanced by 
these lively recreations. J.N. 
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LOEWE. Tom der Reimer, Op. 135. 
(Rickert). Die Uhr, Op. 123, No. 3 
(Seidl). Joseph Greindl (bass), 

Hertha Klust (piano). D.G.G. 
EPL30208 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

This is an attractive record of Loewe’s 
two best-known ballads. They were once a 
fairly regular coupling on ordinary 78 r.p.m. 
12-inch records, but as each side lasts a 
little over 5} minutes, I suppose those 
versions were cut slightly ; and it is certainly 
a gain to hear the delightful piano prelude 
to Tom der Reimer (this was omitted even 
in the Decca LP Loewe recital by Wilhelm 
Strienz). The cover is decorated with an 
attractive design of Tom and the Elf 
Queen on their white steed, but tells us 
nothing about the songs—not even the 
names of the poets—and buyers of this 
record would do well to spend another 
sixpence on the Decca pamphlet which 
accompanies the Strienz recital (LXT2570). 
And in Child’s Ballads (No. 37) they will 
find a short account of Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, otherwise Thomas the Rhymer, 
whose adventures on Huntley Bank gave 
him the gifts of poetry and prophecy. 
Tom der Reimer is a magically attractive 
song, and it sounds it in this very fine 
performance by Greindl. Greindl shows 
again his considerable gifts as a Lieder 
singer—a bass who is delicate, even 
exquisite in some of the things he does— 
in that curious song, Die Uhr—the Clock 
the singer carries about with him, that 
ticks every minute of his life away, until 
one day it will stop and be returned to its 
Maker. It is rather beautiful and perhaps 
faintly dull at the same time. Hertha 
Klust is an excellent accompanist, and the 
recording is first-rate. This is a record to be 


-bought by those who do not already have 


a Tom der Reimer in their collection. A.P. 

MOZART. Mass in C major, K.317, 
“Coronation”. Vesperae Solennes 
de Confessore, K.339. Wilma Lipp 
(soprano), Christa Ludwig (con- 
tralto), Murray Dickie (tenor), 
Walter Berry (bass). Vienna Ora- 
torio Chorus, Pro Musica Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Vienna, con- 
ducted by Jascha Horenstein. Vox 
PL10260 (12 in., 41s. $d.). 
Coronation Mass : 


Blech (2/55) CLP1031 

Markevitch (7/56) DG16096 
Vesperae Solennes de Confessore : 

Forster (10/57) ALP1496 


Mozart’s Archbishop of Salzburg has 
been dead now for a great number of 
years, and it seems to me that the brisk 
tempi he favoured in the composer’s 
Masses might well be re-considered. 

To such brisk tempi, adopted also by 
Blech and Markevitc1, Horenstein adds ex- 
aggerated dynamics. His chorus fairly spit 
out “ pax” in the Gloria and the fp direc- 
tions in the Credo are over-emphasised, for 
example at “et expecto resurrectionem 
Mortuorum ”’. The result of the almost 
incessant bustle is to make the quiet singing 
of “‘ et incarnatus est ”” sound sentimental. 
Blech and his soloists are most successful in 
avoiding this. Why is “ qui tollis peccata 
mundi” so tersely and loudly handled in 
the Gloria ? 
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The recording is full-toned and rever- 
berant: less mellow than D.G.G., but with 
words more clearly defined. The expressive 
violin figure in “‘ et incarnatus est ’’ sounds 
too faint and is only really in balance on 
the D.G.G. disc. 

Honours are about equal between Vox’s 
Wilma Lipp and D.G.G.’s Maria Stader, 
but Miss Lipp cannot produce much tone 
in the lower phrases of the soprano solo in 
‘lgnus Dei and is obviously happier as she 
ascends the scale. April Cantelo, on the 
1i.M.V. disc does very well in this solo. 

Helmut Krebs is the best of the tenors, 
the basses are all equally good. 

Those who like this Mass sung with 
immense verve and a touch of the theatrical 
wil enjoy the Vox performance, but on 
points I should myself choose the D.G.G. 
There is little to choose between the various 
choruses and orchestras, but here again I 
favour the Berlin Philharmonic on D.G.G. 

Horenstein is, to my mind, much more 
successful in the Solemn Vespers of a Con- 
fessor and Wilma Lipp sings her solo in 

te Dominum with a serenity Erna 
Berger (H.M.V.) does not achieve. In the 
section of the third psalm Beatus Vir, 
beginning with a soprano lead at ** Jucundus 
homo ”’ the soloists sound rather distant, but 
the correct balance is restored by the time 
Miss Lipp admirably sings her ten-bar 
florid phrase in one breath. The Magnificat 
sounds splendid. Horenstein’s tempi 
throughout are reasonable and altogether 
this is an excellent performance. A.R. 


ORFF. Catulli Carmina. Annelies 
Kupper (soprano), Richard Holm 
(tenor), Bavarian Radio Chorus, 
Four Pianos and Percussion con- 
ducted by Eugen Jochum. D.G.G. 
DGM18304 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 
Hollreiser (11/54) PL8640 

The Catulli Carmina are the centre panel 
of the triptych by which Orff is best known, 
and with them Jochum completes his 
recording of the whole work. The other 
panels are the Carmina Burana, which I 
reviewed in our issue of March, 1955, and 
Il Trionfo di Afrodite, reviewed by P.H.-W. 
in the issue of January, 1957. 

In that latter review P.H.-W. expressed 
substantial distaste for the conscious sim- 
plicities of Orff’s repetitious style; a 
distaste in which he is far from being alone. 
I cannot believe that the Catulli Carmina, 
though vocally effective enough, would 
tempt him to a change of view; yet 
undeniably these simplicities are a much- 
needed antidote to the over-complexities of 
much contemporary music. 

The Carmina relate, through the medium 
of two solo voices and a chorus, three 
scenes in the story of Catullus and Lesbia. 
In the first, the poet sings of his love for 
the fickle woman ; she accepts it tempor- 
arily ; he falls asleep, and wakes to find her 
otherwise occupied. In the second, Catullus, 
asleep again in front of Lesbia’s house, 
dreams of the love-scene, but is horrified 
to recognise a rival lover in his own place, 
and again awakes to find himself alone and 
desolate. In the third, Catullus seeks refuge 
in other arms; but ends up by seeking 
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Lesbia herself, until yet again he sinks to 
the ground exhausted (in any staged 
performance—admittedly not Orff’s in- 
tention—Catullus must spend the greater 
part of the evening horizontal) ; Lesbia’s 
last-minute repentance is then forthcoming 
but is too late. The three scenes are framed 
by a prologue and epilogue in which 
choruses of young men and young women 
sing of the joys of love, and older men 
laugh at such an idiotic hallucination ; for 
the expression of these views the singers, in 
the body of the work unaccompanied, are 
joined by four aggressive pianists and a 
battery of percussion. 

I have given the scenario in some detail 
(culled gratefully from the informative 
sleeve-note of the competing Vox version), 
for the new D.G.G. record appears from 
the sleeve in front of me to offer no informa- 
tion, and the text only in Latin ; this some 
of us will find hardly adequate for full 
understanding of the action. In one respect, 
though, the new version does its utmost 
towards presenting Orff’s music in the most 
favourable light possible: Annelies Kupper 
and Richard Holm sing the two principal 
roles most beautifully. The Bavarian Radio 
Chorus are a little less effective, sacrificing 
in places some precision of effect by allowing 
a soloist’s spread to their tone. Instru- 
mentally there is no lack of precision of 
effect, and indeed there scarcely could be 
with the combination involved; _ but 
Jochum seems not always willing to seek 
the maximum of excitement, and D.G.G., 
too, in a characteristic recording, aim 
successfully at beauty of tone rather than 
brilliance. 

While no one, seeking to complete his 
set of Jochum’s performances of the 
complete cycle, will find any serious dis- 
appointment, yet considering the Catulli 
Carmina separately I would be inclined to 
prefer the Vox version. This is excitingly 
performed and brilliantly recorded, allow- 
ing something to the new D.G.G. version 
only in the quality of the solo singing and 
in the silence of the record surfaces. 


M.M. 


PALESTRINA. Stabat Mater. 
VICTORIA. Vidi speciosam. Aachen 
Cathedral Choir conducted by 
Theodor B. Rehmann.  D.G.G. 
Archive EPA37142 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 
It has never been my good fortune to 
hear a performance of Palestrina’s Stabat 
Mater that conveyed the true poignance of 
the words and the full beauty of the music. 
Conductors seem afraid to give sufficient 
emotional emphasis or variety of tone to this 
wonderful piece (which is not to say that 
they should go to the extremes marked in 
some editions) and miss, by not securing the 
perfect balance needed, the radiance of the 
music given to the concluding line, Paradisi 
gloria. There are certainly some merits in 
the present performance (the only micro- 
groove one available in this country) but it 
falls far short of a truly imaginative inter- 
pretation, and this is all the more regrettable 
considering the excellence of the Aachen 
Cathedral Choir. One cannot expect the 
antiphonal effect of the two four-part 
choruses responding to one another to be 
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reproduced really successfully on disc, but 
this is secondary to the lack, for example, of 
soft tone at the lovely start of the Sequence, 
and at “ Dum emisit spiritum ”’ (“* Breath- 
ing out His life’). The choir, however, do 
catch the right mood here and there, 
especially as the verse beginning “‘ Fac me 
tecum condolere”’ (“‘ Gather me up in 
your holy grief”) and sing throughout 
with good tone. The performance would 
have benefited from a slightly slower tempo 
and a better concealment of catch-breaths. 
What happens in the music eight bars before 
the end I can only explain by the use of an 
edition for this recording different from the 
two editions I possess, a tape-cut, or 
defective hearing on my part! I have never 
heard of a variant reading of these con- 
cluding bars. 

The six-part motet, Vidi speciosam, is .a 
joyful example of Victoria’s art and very 
welcome for that and for its own sake. Here 
the choir do very well and certainly convey 
the spring-like feeling of the music to the 
lovely text. No hint is given on the card 
with the disc as to its provenance, nor a 
translation of the Latin. The words, taken 
from the first responsory of the first nocturne 
at Mattins for the Feast of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, are as follows: 
Part 1. ‘*‘ I saw her, when, fair as a dove, 
she winged her flight above the rivers of 
waters. The priceless savour of her per- 
fumes hung heavy in her garments. And 
about her it was as the flowers of roses in 
the spring of the year, and lilies of the 
valleys.” Part 2. ‘‘ Who is this that 
cometh out of the wilderness like a pillar 
of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and 
frankincense. And about her,” etc. 

The music radiates joy and the composer 
dwells lovingly on the word “lilia” 
(‘‘ lillies’). The balance here is good and 
the lower voices responding to the upper 
ones thoroughly effective. ALR. 


EMMY LOOSE. Songs by Mozart: 
Sehnsucht nach dem Frihlinge, K.596 
(Overbeck) ; Manner suchen stets zu 
naschen, K.433 ; Das Veilchen, K.476 
(Goethe) ; Die kleine Spinnerin, 
K.531 (Jager); Ridente la calma, 
K.152 (sung in Italian) ; Un moto di 
gioia, K.579 (sung in Italian). Songs 
by Schumann: Der Nussbaum, Op. 
25, No. 3 (Mosen); Meine Rose, 
Op. 90, No. 2 (von Lenau). Songs by 
Brahms: Standchen, Op. 106, No. 1 
(Kugler) ; Vergebliches Standchen, 
Op. 84, No. 4 (traditional). Songs by 
Wolf: Nimmersatte Liebe (MGrike) ; 
Der Gf&rtner (Médrike). Songs by 
Pfitzmer: Alte Weisen, Op. 33 
(Keller). Songs by Richard Strauss : 
Schlechtes Wetter, Op. 69, No. 5 
(Heine) ; Standchen, Op. 17, No. 2 
(von Schack). All sung in German 
unless otherwise stated. Emmy 
Loose (soprano), Erik Werba (piano). 
H.M.V. ALP1540 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

There is certainly a very varied recital 
and has the merit of giving us some un- 
familiar material in the eight numbers of 

Pfitzner’s song-cycle, Alte Weisen. No 

information about these has reached me 

and I have very little idea what they are 
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about, but they are well written for the 
voice. I particularly enjoyed ‘* Wandl’ 


_ich in dem Morgentau” (“‘I wander in 


the morning dew ”’), the coquettish “‘Singt 
mein Schatz wie ein Fink” (‘‘ My 
darling sings like a finch’), and the last 
song, “Wie glanzt der helle Mond” 
(“‘ How brightly shines the moon ”’). 

Emmy Loose sings these very well and is 
charming in the Mozart group. In Der 
Nussbaum she does not produce the dreamy 
tone the song needs, and elsewhere she does 
not seem to have the gift, indispensable to 
the Lieder singer, of spinning a fine thread 
of tone. 

Thus the second verse of Schumann’s 
Meine Rose is not sung. throughout 
pianissimo, but only at the start. Miss 
Loose also lacks variety of tone-colour and, 
surprisingly when one remembers some of 
her operatic parts, does not convey the 
humour in Brahms’s Vergebliches Standchen or 
in the last verse of Wolf’s Nimmersatie Liebe. 
Der Gartner is delightfully sung. Sometimes 
her tone spreads on high notes, and some- 
times catches at the microphone. There 
are better performances available by 
Schwarzkopf or Seefried of most of the well 
known songs, but for the less demanding 
listener there is much in the recital to give 
pleasure. , 

Erik Werba is an excellent accompanist, 
but makes very little of the piano postlude 
to Schlechtes Wetter, which needs much 
livelier treatment. Balance between voice 
and piano is good. ALR. 


SCHUMANN. Freisinn, Op. 25, No. 2 
(Goethe) : Schneegléckchen, Op. 79, 
No. 26 (Riickert): Standchen, Op. 
36, No. 2 (Reinick): Leis’ rudern 
hin, Op. 25, No. 17 (Moore-Freili- 
grath) : Wenn durch die Piazza, Op. 
25, No. 18 (Moore-Freiligrath) : Des 
Sennen Abschied (Schiller): Talis- 
mane, Op. 25, No. 8 (Goethe). 
Zwélf Gedichte, Op. 35 (Kerner) : 
Lust der Sturmnacht ; Stirb, Lieb und 
Freud !; Wanderlied ; Erstes Griin ; 
Sehnsucht nach der Waldgend; Auf 
das Trinkglas eines’ verstorbenen 
Freundes ; Wanderung ; Stille Liebe ; 
Frage ; Stille Tranen ; Wer machte 
dich so krank ? ; Alte Laute. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), Giinther 
Weissenborn (piano). D.G.G. DGM 
18380 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

For most of its length this is an exceedingly 
beautiful record, and I recommend it very 
strongly. Many of these songs will no doubt 
come new to most listeners (as they did to 
the present reviewer); they show Schumann 
the Lieder composer at his most attractive, 
and usefully supplement any record col- 
lection which already contains Frauenliebe 
and Dichterliebe. The recital falls into two 
parts: a group of eight miscellaneous 
songs, and then the twelve Kerner settings. 
They all come in Volumes I and II of the 
Peters Edition, and to save constant refer- 
ence to the index of that maddeningly 
disposed edition, I have dropped in the page 
numbers below. But I hope that Deustche 
Grammophon may contemplate producing 
a booklet of texts with translations. The 
sleeve-note gives no idea what any of the 
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songs are about, and the titles are not even 
translated. 


The first group consists all of short songs, 
diverse in sentiment and style, all of them 
attractive. Goethe’s lusty Freisinn (1.6) 
and grand Talismane (1.18) frame it. 
Between them we have the delicate and 
charming lyric, Schneeglockchen (11.208), the 
tender Stdndchen (11.80), the two Venetian 
Songs after Tom Moore (1.41), one lapping 
and lilting, the second light yet sensuous 
in tone ; and then the Schiller lyric from 
Wilhelm Tell, a witty song spun around an 
innocent pastoral melody over a drone bass 
(11.202). The first five songs of the Kerner 
set (Nos. 3 and 4, 1.145 ; the others, 11.60) 
are all first-rate examples of Schumann’s art, 
and I should like to draw special attention 
to No. 2, Stirb, Lieb and Freud. It opens with 
a suggestion of an organ voluntary ; a girl 
is to become a nun ; she does not know that 
the heart of the poet, watching her, is 
breaking. The song proceeds in an 
expansive, leisurely, even repetitive way 
(these Kerner settings are all longer) ; but 
when we fear that it might become senti- 
mental, it closes in heartbreakingly beautiful 
accents. The way that Fischer-Dieskau 
sings the final page is so affecting that one 
feels compelled to stop the record, not go on 
at once to the Wanderlied, which recalls 
Schubert’s Die Stadt in tone. 


I feel that Schumann’s inspiration begins 
to flag in the later settings ; for example, 
Stille Liebe (which Muratore once recorded) 
is a slightly dull song. But they are har- 
monically interesting ; Martin Cooper has 
singled out several passages for special 
consideration in his chapter on the songs in 
the Schumann Symposium. Fischer- 
Dieskau is at the top of his form, avoiding 
almost entirely the over-exquisite inflections 
which sometimes give a touch of preciousness 
to his singing, and also over-loud explosions 
(the end of Lust der Sturmnacht is perhaps a 
bit too noisy and exuberant; the big 
crescendo in Stille Trdnen is required by the 
music). He is springy in the light songs, 
tender in the serious ones, always delicate, 
imaginative, and fine in tone. Sehnsiicht 
nach der Waldgegend is particularly notable. 
Giinther Weissenborn plays very well ; that 
he has a personality of his own can be heard 
in the pretty little figure which divides the 
verses of Erstes Griin; he renders it with 
elegance and finesse. The recording is first 
rate. A.P. 


SCHUBERT. Winterreise, D.911. Six 
Songs : Aufenthalt; Der Tod und 
das Madchen; An die Leier; An 
die Musik; Der Wanderer; 
Sehnsucht. Josef Greindl (bass), 
Hertha Klust (piano). D.G.G. 
DGM19093-4 (two 12 in., 83s. 6d.). 


Winterreise : 

Schmitt-Walter, Giesen (11/53) LXT2799-2800 
Hotter, Moore, (4/55) 383CXS1222, 33CX1223 

Fischer-Dieskau, Moore 
(11/55) ALPS1298, ALP1299 
We know from one of Schubert’s 
intimate friends, Josef von Spaun, that 
Vogl sang Winterreise “like a master”. 
Now Vogl was a baritone who also sang 
Der Wanderer (Schmidt) which requires a 
low E, and so it is unlikely that his voice 
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extended at the top beyond G. Schubert 
would therefore have transposed three of 
the Winterreise songs, if not more, at least 
down a third—Wasserfluth, Auf dem Flusse 
and Muth—all of which contain high A’s 
in the Schubert MS, although the majority 
of the songs are in the normal high baritone 
compass: and, as Richard Capell says in 
his book on Schubert’s songs (now, I am 
delighted to see, being reprinted) although 
the composer had a lower and darker 
voice in view, in general, than for Die 
schéne Miillerin. It does not seem that he 
had planned the key-sequence of the cycle 
very carefully. 


The reason for this preamble is that 
Josef Greindl transposes the songs, most of 
them, lower than Hotter: and as there 
were some critics who felt this led to 
monotony in his performance, and so 
preferred Fischer-Dieskau’s, it is certain 
that they would feel this more acutely in 
the present issue. Mr. Greindl lightens 
his tone, which is very pleasing, wonderfully 
well and sings with sensitivity and good 
phrasing but, because of the continuous 
very low pitch and the feeling that the 
singer was not involved body and soul in 
the tragic loneliness of the man ever 
vanishing into the night, I remained 
comparatively unmoved. As some readers 
may remember I rated Hotter’s interpreta- 
tion—in spite of the low-keys—slightly 
above Fischer-Dieskau’s, chiefly because it 
recreated the solitary figure of the sad and 
rejected lover making his way over the 
wintry landscape more vividly for me. 
Fischer-Dieskau gets the best recording of 
the three versions considered and Gerald 
Moore plays even more superbly in that 
one than in the Hotter. The balance is 
not so good in the Greindl-Klust recording 
—the piano is rather distant and wooden 
in tone and the pianist is not so imaginative 
as Mr. Moore. 


Mr. Greindl is well suited by Der 
Wanderer (which, sung in B flat minor, 
takes him to D flat below the stave at the 
end) but I cannot think why he chose to 
sing Der Tod und das Madchen unless it was 
to display his impressive low D at the end 
of Death’s utterances. It is sung in the 
original key, but really calls for a contralto. 
Aufenthalt, originally a song for tenor, 
but most often sung by a baritone, suffers 
little from a transposition lower than 
usual, but An die Musik is less happy in 
so low a key. The singer’s declamation is 
fine in An die Leier but there is a lack of 
sensuousness in the cantilena_ sections. 
Sehnsucht (Schiller) is the second version of 
the song Schubert composed in 1819, in 
which he retained only the theme of the 
finale of the 1813 song. One of the existing 
voice parts, here sung, is in the bass. It 
suits Mr. Greindl very well. 


I have not specified all of the keys 
used by the singer as many of them come 
between the notes of the piano owing to 
odd pitch variation and it is hard to say 
whether they incline to the left or to the 
right! The songs are all in bands and 
there is the usual D.G.G. plop as the 
pick-up travels over them. A.R. 
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OPERATIC 


GIORDANO. Andrea Chénier. 
Andrea Chénier 
Mario del Monaco (ten.) 
Carlo Gérard 
Ettore Bastianini (bar.) 
Maddalena di Coigny 
Renata Tebaldi (sop.) 
La Contessa di Coigny 
Maria Teresa Mandalari (m.-sop.) 
La Mulatta Bersi 
Fiorenza Cossotto (m.-sop.) 


Madlon Amelia Guido (m.-sop.) 
Roucher Silvio Maionica (bass) 


Il Sanculotto Mathieu 
Fernando Corena (bass) 
Fouquier Tinville Vico Polotto (bar.) 
** Incredibile ” 
Mariano Caruso (ten.) 


Fléville Dino Mantovani (bar.) 
Abbé Angelo Mercuriali (ten.) 
Schmidt , ‘ 

— } Dario Caselli (bass) 


Major Domo 

Michele Cazzato (bass) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, 
conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni. 
Chorus Master: Bonaventura Somma. 


Decca LXT5411-2 (two 12 in., 79s. 
11d.). 
Paoletti (2/55) ULP9218-1/3 


During the last ten days of his opera 
season at the Stoll earlier this year, Mr. 
Gorlinsky inserted in his programmes a 
slip on which the audience was invited to 
list the operas which they would most 
wish to hear in a future season: the results 
were tabulated, and lo! Andrea Chénier’s 
name led all the rest. Well, we are to 
have the opera at Drury Lane this month, 
and here is a recording led by the stars of 
the very successful Metropolitan revival. I 
wonder how many of those who have been 
eager to hear the piece will be disappointed. 
Many, I imagine, by the Decca recording. 
It has the virtue of economy: the four 
scenes are packed on to four long sides, 
and the records are then packed in a 
** presentation ”’ box which also contains a 
very good note by Mr. Robert Boas ; but 
the performance lacks “‘ go”. I found it 
far less gripping than either the H.M.V. 78 
set with Gigli, Caniglia and Bechi, or the 
Nixa/Urania one with all its faults, and 
began to wonder whether the opera had 
much merit after all. 


It is important to remember that Puccini 
is not the originator of much that seems 
reminiscent in Andrea Chénier. As the price of 
saving the tenor’s life, the baritone demands 
the soprano’s love, and although Maddalena, 
unlike Tosca, is perfectly willing to sacrifice 
herself without hesitation, in each case the 
situation is .cue for the only soprano aria 
in the opera—* Vissi d’arte”? and ‘** La 
mamma morta’’. In each case the last 
act opens with the tenor in prison, singing 
Some last verses before his execution— 
**E lucevan” and ‘‘Come un bel di”. 
But Andrea Chénier appeared in 1896, the 
year of La Bohéme, and Tosca only in 1900 
(not that Puccini cribbed either : his similar 
situations pre-existed in Sardou’s play). 
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But much of Giordano’s music is more 
purely incidental, more dependent on stage 
spectacle, than Puccini’s. It is easy to 
imagine the theatre value of, say, the 
sequence of self-contained string figures to 
which Maddalena enters in Scene 2. The 
muffled figure cautiously advancing, the 
spy watching from his hiding-place, in the 
background the patrol passing—given these, 
the music builds up tension effectively, but 
coming out of the speaker “cold ”’, it is 
uninteresting to listen to. Of course, this 
is the whole problem of opera on records, 
but in this case (i) Giordano’s music is on 
the whole less well able than most to hold 
its own without stage action, and (ii) in 
this particular performance there is little 
theatrical ‘‘ feel” to help it to do so. 

By any reckoning, Gérard’s first aria, 
**Son sessant’ anni”’’, is melodically un- 
distinguished ; at the same time, any 
baritone worth his salt can make some- 
thing of it when he sees the bent old figure 
of his father staggering under his burden 
to give him his cue, when he can gaze 
contemptuously at the rich surroundings, 
and “ strike his breast with his broad hand, 
smiling through his tears”. Instead of 
making us see all this by means of his 
singing alone, Bastianini renders the piece 
in a full, undifferentiated tone, without 
musicality or expression. He has two 


successes later, in the oratory at the 
beginning of the third scene, when he 
rouses the enthusiasm of the mob—here 
indeed he is wonderfully eloquent—and 


again when he describes how he has loved 
Maddalena since first he saw her tripping 
about as a little girl. His ‘‘ Nemico della 
patria”? is patchy, with some excellent 
passages. ; 

I never thought to find Tebaldi out-doing 


Caniglia in respect of over-loud, inartistic. 


singing ; perhaps she has been performing 
too much with Del Monaco as her partner, 
for in this set she shares with him the habit 
of full-toned, inexpressive singing, im- 
perfectly shaped phrases, and sudden 
squalls. She seldom suggests the gentle 
aristocrat who has acquired dignity and 
resolution through her suffering—yet there 
are one or two magical passages. When, 
in the Scene 2 duet she sings “* Spero in 
voi’’, she is beautiful, and in several other 
places. She never sings quite as badly as 
Franca Sacchi does in some parts of the 
Nixa set; but there is less drama in her 
performance. Neither of these ladies is as 
exciting as Caniglia in the role. 

When the Nixa set appeared, critics 
deemed Gino Sarri perfectly satisfactory as 
Chénier, provided that one first banished 
memories of Martinelli or Lauri-Volpi. 
Well, Sarri to Martinelli is as Del Monaco 
is to Sarri. Del Monaco flexes his vocal 
muscles in non-stop display of volume. 
In the process, there is some spreading and 
sprawling around notes, and far too few 
cleanly focused, expressive phrases. In the 
Improvviso, he yells at Maddalena (“‘ Sol 
l’occhio vostro”, pp) as robustly as at 
everyone else: though to be fair, he is 
more tender at “‘ O giovinetta bella”’. His 
** Si, fui soldato ” is meaningless ; but on 
the other hand his “Come un bel di” 
would obviously bring the house down. 
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The smaller roles are adequate, with the 
exception of Amelia Guidi’s Madlon, who 
spoils one of the best scenes in the opera 
with her wobbling climaxes. Fiorenza 
Cossotto is a rather good Bersi. The Nixa 
set has a far better Madlon, Lucia Danieli. 
The H.M.V. set is the most evenly cast of 
all, with Vittoria Palombini as a most 
moving Madlon, Giulietta Simionato as a 
Countess who handles unruly servants with 
delicious social tact, and Adelio Zangonaro 
giving two vivid little characterizations as 


the Abbe and the Spy. Would it not be a- 


fine memorial to Gigli for H.M.V. to 
reissue this recording on LP, thus presenting 
the tenor in his favourite and perhaps his 
most successful role ? 

The recording is not characteristic of 
Decca ; for by no amount of adjustment 
could I rid it of a certain glare; it 
seldom opens up, to sound really natural. 
There are also some apparent tape-joins. 
Gavazzeni’s conducting has no particular 
character, but is satisfactory. I am not 
prepared to make out much of a case for 
the Nixa set, but I think it gives one a 
better idea of the opera. Yet it is more 
expensive ; Tebaldi’s earlier recording 
(Cetra, with José Soler and Savarese) also 
took three discs. A.P. 


MOZART. Idomeneo : “ Zeffiretti 
lusinghieri ” (sung in Italian). Zaide: 
**Ruhe sanft, mein holdes Leben” 
(sung in German). Rita Streich 
(soprano). Radio Symphony Orch- 
estra of Berlin conducted by Artur 
Rother. D.G.G. EPL30217 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

A very attractive coupling of two lovely 
arias. Miss Streich sings “ Zeffiretti”’ 
slightly faster than Sena Jurinac in the new 
H.M.V. set, and, beautiful though that is, I 
feel this tempo to be more natural in effect. 
The side is a distinctly short one for EP, so 
we may regret that the introductory 
recitative was not recorded. In ‘‘ Ruhe 
sanft’’ Miss Streich might perhaps have 
framed the words with more tenderness ; 
she sings it very prettily, however, with tone 
that is fresh and clear, and yet at the same 
time warm. Good accompaniment ; excel- 
lent recording ; pretty sleeve, but on the 
back only advertisements for other EPs, 
where there was ample space for the texts 
and translations of both arias to be printed. 

A.P. 


MEYERBEER. Les Huguenots: 
“Bianca al par di neve alpina” 
(Act 1); Duet of Margherita and 


Raoul (Act 2). Giacomo Lauri- 


Volpi (tenor), Antonietta Pastori . 


(soprano), Orchestra of Milan 

otelevisione I conducted 
by Tullio Serafin. Cetra EPO0344 
(7 in., 21s.). 

These are the two singers we heard in 
the recent Third Programme broadeast of 
The Huguenots from Italy. I imagine it 
comes from the same tape. The weird old 
music of the cavatina, not ineffective with 
its groaning viola solo—it is usually called 
“Plus blanche que la _ plus _ blanche 
hermine ’”—gives Raoul the tenor, the 
first chance to astonish the house and make 
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the ladies drop their fans. It is, I fear. 
something of a joke, considered as a piece 
of music but as a tenor chance, it’ is stil 
valid. Lauri-Volpi needs no praise fron 
me at this date. You can even hear wha: 
a sterling robusto singer he once was, from 
his enunciation and something grand in 
the manner of his delivery. But the higl 
notes, if there, are now precarious, with 
all the sense of strain and forcing that age 
brings to such a trumpet voice all too often. 
In the interview with the flirtatious queen 
on the other side—also a strange piece of 
music—the soprano sounds well. Worth 
investigating as a curiosity but no definitive 
interpretation, to put it mildly. So-so 
recording. P.H.-W. 


OFFENBACH. La Périchole. 
La Périchole Patrice Munsel (sop. ) 
Paquillo Theodor Uppman (bar.) 
Don Andres de Ribeira ' 
Cyril Ritchard 
Don Pedro de Hinoyosa 
Ralph Herbert (bar. ) 
The Count of Panatellas 
Paul Franke (tc n.) 
Guadelana Heidi Krall (sop.) 
Estrella Madelaine Chambers (sop. ) 
Virginella Rosalind Elias (m.-sop.) 
First Notary Charles Anthony (ten.) 
Second Notary Calvin Marsh (bar.) 
The Old Prisoner 
Alessio de Paolis (ten.) 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Jean Morel. 
Chorus Master: Kurt Adler. R.C.A. 
RB16033 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 


As anyone knows who possesses those 
Teyte or Tourel discs of Périchole’s 
cajoling waltz songs, this operetta (1868) 
has at least three enchanting numbers. But 
the score as a whole stands up much less 
well than the ever bubbling Orphée or La 
Vie Parisienne. I believe a musical thinness 
was noted when the old operetta was 
refurbished and given in, of all places, New 
York’s Metropolitan (part of the popularisa- 
tion campaign of Rudolf Bing). Here on 
disc it does not show up thin, because the 
whole thing is necessarily condensed. On 
the other hand those with thin skins must 
be warned that the high spirited English 
version by Maurice Vallancy is pretty 
trying in its arch transatlantic colloquialisms 
(and to save captious correspondence, may 
I say I know that the setting Peru, is the 
other side of the Atlantic ?). We hear the 
** smile on my face’ made to rhyme with 
*“‘erase’’. Moreover Patrice Munsel, though 
a gifted and even winning singer, has an 
American accent of the kind which calls up 
I know not what... Judy Garland in ole 
Saint Louie, mebbe. 


There is also a running commentary, 
strung together by Cyril Ritchard, whose 
antipodean vowels and Lord Foppington 
“funny camp” tones take -us further 
than ever from the Second Empire 
Paris of the music. It is probably, for a New 
York audience, just the right sort of 
refurbishing, but it may easily put off one 
who is merely listening in. Especially does 
the commentary, however slight, wear thin. 
But once the music starts, though the words 
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and voices are as New Yorkerish as Damn 
Yankees, the effect is pleasant. Miss Munsel 
sings the melting letter song pleasingly. 
The tipsy scene (“ they are all a teensy bit 
tight,” explains Viceroy Ritchard) goes 
vivaciously, with good contributions from 
Mr. Uppman, our Billy Budd no less, and 
the wonderful song in the cell, “ Tu n’es 
pas beau ’’, has the real lilt, even if it can 
never be so good without the French words 
which fit it so snugly. 

The orchestra and chorus sound well. The 
recording is full of life. All in all, I enjoyed 
it once through. But when it was done, I put 
on Maggie Teyte again. (Won’t Decca 
reissue K.993 ?) P.H.-W. 


PUCCINI. Manon Lescaut: ‘ Donna 
non vidi mai”; “In quelle trine 
morbide ” ; ‘ Ah, non v’avvicinate ”’ ; 
‘* Sola, perduta, abbandonata ”’. 
Clara Petrella (soprano), Vasco 
Campagnano (tenor), Orchestra of 
Turin Radiotelevisione Italiana, 
conducted by Federico del Cupolo. 
Cetra EPO0321 (7 in., 21s.). 

Evidently taken from a complete version 

—to judge by the abrupt cutting of the 

postlude to the tenor’s lyrical aria in Act | 

and by the inclusion of the unnamed sea 
captain in the scene of Des Grieux’s 
quaiside despair, ‘‘Pazzo sono” etc. 

Campagano is rather a_ pleasing tenor. 

Nothing at all exceptional. No great span 

or steadiness but no absurd lung-busting 

either. Both arias are agreeable, yet both 


easily surpassed by other versions. In the 
opera house Clara Petrella makes a touching 
passionate effect in many lyrical roles. 
Her “‘ In quelle trine ” is none too steady 
or well phrased, but it is of good standard. 
Tebaldi’s is just that much better however. 


Recording 
P.H.-W. 


The death aria is idiomatic. 
fair to moderate. 


SMETANA. The Kiss. 
Father Paloucky Karel Kalas (bass) 
Vendulka 
Ludmila Cervinkova (sop.) 
Beno Blachut (ten.) 
Thomas Premysl Koci (bar.) 
Martinka Marta Krasova (alto) 
Matous Vladimir Jedenactik (bass) 
Barce Stefa Petrova (sop.) 
A Frontier Guard 
Katel Hruska (ten.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Prague National Theatre conducted 
by Zdenek Chalabala. Chorus 
master: Jarmil Burghauser. Supra- 
phon LPV142-4 (three 12 in., 125s. 
3d.). 


Lukas 


Desmond Shawe-Taylor and I have been 
in dispute about the merits of this opera for 
some years and are still no nearer agreement. 
! appreciate that the story of The Kiss, 
which simply turns on a girl’s refusal to kiss 
her betrothed until they are married, out of 
respect to his recently deceased wife, and 
the near parting of these two self-willed 
young people, is a very slight affair for a 
two-act opera: and that The Bartered Bride 
is superior in action, gaiety, and exterior 
charm: but musically The Kiss is the work 
of a composer whose art has developed and 
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whose sufferings—for he wrote it when 
completely deaf—give it, often, a moving 
depth and melancholy. 

Recitatives were later added to The 
Bartered Bride, in replacement of the spoken 
dialogue, but in The Kiss the music is con- 
tinuous and symphonic. Lukas’s anguished 
outburst in Act 2, when he fears he has 
forfeited Vendulka’s love, has no parallel in 
the earlier opera, nor has the scene in Act 1 
leading up to the two lovely lullabies and 
the way Vendulka (rather as Marguerite 
does in Gounod’s Faust, but more subtly) 
breaks into them as she thinks of her lover, 
and at the end of the second lullaby falls 
asleep. 

Smetana makes use of representative 
motives, as for example in the Prelude to 
Act 2 into which he introduces reminiscences 
of Lukas’ drunken song, the love duet, and 
one of the lullabies from the previous act. 
This Prelude is followed by the most 
original thing in the score, the Smugglers’ 
Chorus. Berlioz would have delighted in 
the stealthy tread of the string basses, 
detaché, and the theme above for horn and 
for clarinet. This is a true nocturnal piece 
and, without benefit of stage action, brings 
the forest and the rocky defile before us, with 
the smugglers, led by Matous, moving 
silently along on their nefarious business. 

Then there is Father Paloucky’s fine bass 
song, *‘What I foresaw has happened 
now ” (the lovers’ quarrel), with its down- 
ward going sevenths—it has the feel of 
Osmin’s great aria in The Seraglio—the 
trio, as lovely as the sextet in The Bartered 
Bride, and much else one could cite. 
Smetana himself said of Vendulka’s words, 
beginning ‘* How could he ever forget our 
love’ (Act 1, Scene VII—preceding the 
lullabies), “‘ This is definitely the most 
beautiful passage in my dramatic works, 
whether with regard to the most perfect 
harmony of words and melody or the most 
complete expression by the orchestral 
accompaniment of the melancholy that 
reigns in Vendulka’s soul ”’. 

The opera is very well sung by all con- 
cerned, except Stefa Petrova, who is 
unequal to the demands of Barce’s difficult 
but not very interesting aria in Act 2. It 
sounds like an interpolation to give the 
singer of the part something to do. 

Ludmila Cervinkova is charming and 
touching as Vendulka and never irritates 
us by the character’s obstinacy—which is 
based on too great a refinement of feeling. 
Martinka and Lukas are in the safe hands of 
Marta Krasova and Beno Blachut, the 
latter singing sometimes with a sense of 
strain but phrasing as beautifully as ever, 
and very moving in his tender passages. 
Premysl Koci and Karel Kalas are both 
excellent, and Vladimir Jedenactik deserves 
a very special word for his splendid char- 
acterisation of Matous, the chief of the 
smugglers. 

In their chorus his voice is brought well 
forward—which, though not really in 
proper balance, is somehow very effective. 
The chorus are very good. 

The one really disappointing thing is the 
recording of the well played orchestral 
accompaniment which sounds far too 
subservient to the voices, and particularly 
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fails us, as in the recording of Jenufa, at 
climactic moments. This, however, can 
well be borne for the sake of the rest, and I 
hope this issue will make a very lovely 
opera better known. 

One of my colleagues says in his review 
that The Kiss has never had a professional 
performance in this country. That is not 
so. It was done some years ago, in English 
of course, by the Carl Rosa Company, a 
gallant effort that fell short of success. 

A.R. 


VERDI. Aida: “Celeste Aida”. PB 
Trovatore : “Ah! si ben mio cecil’ 
essere” ; “Di quella pira” ; ‘Deserto 
sulla terra”. Ernani: “Come rugiad2 
al cespite”. Rigoletto: ‘La donna é 
mobile ”’. Otello : “ Esultate! ”, 
I Lombardi: “La mia letizia 
infondere”’, La Forza del Destino: 
“Tu che in seno dei angeli ”. 
Franco Corelli (tenor). Symphony 
Orchestra of Radio - Televisione 
Italiana conducted by Angelo 
Questa, Arturo Basile and Alfredo 
Simonetto. Cetra LPC55018 (12 
in., 57s. 6d.). 

Franco Corelli with his good looks 
which are considerable, and in the race of 
tenors very unusual indeed, cuts a dash in 
the theatre. He is tall, slim and has a 
strongly projected voice of pleasing quality 
with a lot of fast vibrato. Its danger is 
that of spreading. . He is by no means 
hypersensitive as a stylist, but that is not a 
quality one really expects to find. He is 
duly scolded in English papers, for “* loving 
to hang on to his top notes ”’—as if that 
was not exactly what the fifth gallery at 
La Scala loves him for ! 

But the scoops up to the higher notes in 
“Celeste Aida’’—especially before the 
final loudly held “ sol ” are rather worrying 
and the sheer gusto and extravagant 
outpouring in “ Di quella pira” (a full- 
length scene in which an unnamed 
Leonora and chorus have figured by the 
way) are not, for my taste, quite sufficient 
compensation for the clumsiness of the 
singing of the notes of “ pira’”’ (compare 
Caruso’s absolute accuracy at that point 
each time). The high C however is a real 
beauty in many ways. 

The entrance of Otello, together with a 
rather fuzzily recorded excerpt from the 
storm chorus, makes a fine cutting effect. 
Undoubtedly it would raise the greatest 
hopes for the ensuing performance if it 
burst on you in a theatre; and I don’t 
see why such names as Zentatello and 
Zanelli should not be mentioned. The 
newcomer has something of that same 
piercing and brazen grandeur of delivery. 
The romance from Ernani is sung with 
more tenderness than you might have the 
right to expect from a robusto now. “ La 
donna é mobile ” may not be the last word 
in style, but there is a distinct effort at 
graceful singing and at least one diminuendo 
effectively brought off. The aria from 
The Lombards is a pleasant addition too. 
The main band on side 2 is the long 
recitative and then the solo “Tu che in 
seno dei angeli”’ from La Forza del Destino 
(the same as appears on LPC55017 
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reviewed in October). It is much better 
negotiated at the exposed places than 
Signor del Monaco’s effort in the complete 
set. Altogether there is much to recom- 
mend in this Verdi recital. Corelli’s fans 
will want it anyway, though I hope the 
copy they buy will be less warped than the 
one I had for review. Though it has 
nothing strictly to do with criticism, I 
might add that I think the people, who 
will want the record anyway, will not even 
be offended by such lapses of taste as there 
are. ‘“‘ Honor among tenors” as you 
might say. Frankly, I would much rather 
hear Mr. Corelli’s Verdi than that of say 
Mr. Poggi, Mr. del Monaco or Mr. 
Fillipeschi to mention only three. 

The recording of the different bands is 
heterogeneous, some clear, others inclined 
to be dull or as in Otello fuzzy. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. La Traviata. 


Violetta 
Maria Meneghini Callas (sop.) 
Alfredo Germont 


Francesco Albanese (ten.) 
Giorgio Germont 
Ugo Savarese (bar.) 
Flora Bervoix Ede Gandolfo Marietti 
(mezzo-sop. ) 
Marchese nd Mario Zorg- 
Dr. Grenvil niotti (bass) 
Gastone Mariano Caruso (ten.) 
Baron Duphol 
Alberto Albertini (bar.) 


Annina Ines Marietti (sop.) 
Giuseppe Tommaso Soley (ten.) 
Symphony Orchestra of Turin 
Radio and chorus conducted by 


Gabriele Santini. Chorus Master: 
Giulio Mogliotti. Cetra LPC1246 
(three 12 in., £8 12s. 6d.). 


loscanini (2/54) ALP1072-3 
Molinari-Pradelli (1/55) LXT2992-4 
Serafin (9/56) 33CX1370-1 
Monteux (3/57) ALP1419-21 


People frequently ask “‘ Which is the 
best Traviata ?’’ and the answer is very 
difficult to supply. There is still something 
to be said for the Toscanini version ; 
although the singers were not at all what 
one would like, the dramatic vigour of the 
score was wonderfully realised. But Traviata 
is not really a conductor’s opera. More than 
any other work, even Carmen, it stands or 
falls by the prima donna. One can put up 
with quite a secondary tenor and baritone— 
and has to in the case of Tebaldi’s Traviata 
on Decca which, moreover, is rather wanly 
conducted. Tebaldi, however poor in the 
first act, is gloriously rewarding in the 
second and last acts on a dramatic and, 
above all, a sensuously beautiful vocal 
count. Carteri struck me as immature, but 
her Traviata is recorded with a tingling 
verisimilitude, and I lost friends by not 
liking it enough (the friends were ‘“ not 
fussy ’’ they said “ about singing ”’, as if 
that was quite a minor consideration !). 
Then Desmond Shawe-Taylor, descending 
on his quarterly rounds, plumped for 
Antonietta Stella’s Traviata on Columbia 
which, to be sure, is often gorgeously 
beautiful in the matter of tone, but—I have 
been playing it again—still seems to me 
untidy, conventionally emotional and often 
below par artistically. 
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Certainly Mme Stella cannot hold a 
candle to Mme Callas in the shaping of 
Violetta’s recitatives and more telling 
phrases ; and I doubt if anyone could rival 
her dramatic insight into the role. For a 
sample, play Stella’s lead into the duo 
“Gran Dio morir si giovine”’, which 
comes shortly after ‘‘ Parigi, o mio caro ”’. 
Her note is rich, full, poised and beautiful. 
Callas, on the other and at this point, lets 
fly a curdling cry which changes in quality 
and beats like a punkah. There, in a nut- 
shell, you have the difference. And yet 
Callas seems to me the superior artist, 
without any question. For one thing she has 
the extraordinary gift of vocal suggestion, 
to colour her voice to imply all the irony 
of the part; where Violetta must pretend 
(so often the point) to be cheerful, 
pretend to be recovered when the wing of 
death has already stroked her, Mme Callas 
brings to it what Gerhardt brought to 
Brahms or Feuillére to Dumas. If all this 
is not part of Traviata as well as sumptuous 
sounds, then the opera is surely only a 
compendium of scrumptious tunes. I admit 
that Callas’s voice really does let her down 
once or twice. One obvious point is the 
wonderful moment near the end of the 
second scene when she bids the puzzled 
Alfredo a passionate farewell (thinking to 
leave him for ever). The music pulses back 
and forth before suddenly soaring into the 
overture tune ‘‘ Amami, Alfredo ’”’. 
soprano has a tremendous chance to go 
“all out ”’—sheer vocal grandeur. It is 
not forthcoming from this Callas-Violetta. 

But then, do any of the others (in com- 
plete versions, that is) begin to put so much 
meaning into fioriture, as in “ Sempre 
libera’”’ in the first act, or achieve such 
alternations of hectic gaiety and sudden 
pensive asides ? Note, in the last act, the 
trill at the words ‘‘ Ora son forte’. As for 
some of her phrasing, I can only hark back 
to my threadbare comparison with a 
master violinist ; the reprise of ‘* Dite alla 
giovine ’’ in the duet with Germont pére 
or the apprehensive rise of the tune “‘ Che 
fia ? Morir mj sento ’’, where she positively 
seems to wince at the dreadful situation. 
Very lovely, too, is her dominating of the 
ensemble with the big swinging line of 
** Alfredo, Alfredo, di questo cor non puoi 
comprendere . .”? which concludes 
the unhappy evening party chez Flora ; 
and, as here, Mme Tebaldi is also very 
beautiful, comparison again looms, for the 
latter soprano is technically surer. But is 
she so meaningful ? Callas, as Mr. Shawe- 
Taylor I think said, “‘ sounds as if she had 
written the libretto herself’’. It is “‘ only a 
waltz tune”’ to be sure; yet what feeling 
it carries. The final trio and death scene 
are very beautiful, too, but then, so they 
are on Decca. You must decide for yourself; 
just as our parents and grandparents argued 
fiercely whether Bernhardt or Duse took the 
palm as La Dame aux camélias, so opinions 
will divide today. I shall put it thus: I 
find Tebaldi more beautiful and more 
moving in a conventional way, but Callas the 
more haunting. 

Subsidiary pros and cons. The tenor, 
Albanese, is very pleasant and much more 
stylish than Poggi, more graceful than 
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Peerce. His “ Parigi o cara” is appealing. 
The baritone is not the match vocally for 
Merrill or Warren on the H.M.V. versions, 
or for Gobbi, as actor-singer, in the Stella 
(Columbia) version. But he sings well in 
the great duet and manages a respectable 
“Di Provenza”’. The small parts are 
idiomatic. The chorus is prompt, with very 
few fluffs. Santini conducts with a very 
practised hand. I find nothing amiss there. 
The recording is not always the best 
imaginable today, and you may get 
occasional distortion; also the surfaces 
are not absolutely the top quality. But none 
of these things is going to count if there is 
addiction to the heroine—not even the 
expense ; though it is fair to point out that 
Columbia did it on four sides. These six cost 
the earth, but Callas fans will say: ‘“‘ Of 
course ; such art is priceless ”’, P.H.-W. 


RICHARD TAUBER. Don Giovanni 
(Mozart): “Il mio tesoro” ; ° “Dalla 
sua pace’. Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Goehr. Die Zauberflite 
(Mozart): “ Bildnisarie”. Die Ent- 
fihrung aus dem Serial (Mozart) : 
““O wie 4ngstlich, O wie feurig”’. 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Carl Alwin. Die 
Freischiitz (Weber): ‘‘ Durch die 
Walder, durch die Auen”’. Tales of 
Hoffmann (Offenbach): Hoffmann’s 
Aria. Carmen (Bizet) : ‘“ La fleyr 
que tu m’avais jetée”’. Le Roi d’Ys 
(Lalo): Aubade. With chorus and 
orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl. 
Richard Tauber (tenor), with un- 
named orchestras and conductors unless 
otherwise stated. Parlophone PMB1011 
(10 in., 30s. 114d.). 

There will be a wide welcome for this disc, 
on which both Tauber’s voice and nearly 
all the accompaniments are very well 
reproduced. What splendid singing this is ; 
the words really mean something to Tauber, 
they are given the appropriate weight of 
emotion and colouring, his phrasing is a 
joy and almost everything he does carries 
conviction. It is true that his florid passages 
in “‘I] mio tesoro” are not sosmoothly sung as 
on the famous John McCormack disc and 
that Tauber breathes in the middle of the 
long phrase on “‘tornar’’, but Mozart cannot 
have expected McCormack’s tour-de-force at 
this point. Tauber deals more effectively 
than the Irish tenor with the spirited phrases 
about love and duty. His tender singing of 
“Dalla sua pace’’, and the way he lingers 
over the little cadenza at the return of the 
melody are most beautiful. As everyone 
familiar with the early Tauber discography 
knows, he excels in Tamino’s Act 1 aria 
from The Magic Flute. It is a joy to hear 
such secure singing and it is good to hear 
such ardour put into the beloved’s name, 
Constanze, in the few bars of recitative 
before the Seraglio aria, ‘‘ O wie angstlich, 
O wie feurig”’: note the different way 
those two words, “‘ anxious ”’ and “‘ fiery ”’, 
are enunciated. How ardent, too, is his 
Hoffmann, how beautifully moulded the 
phrases of the beguiling melody. There is 
splendid declamation in the Freischiitz aria, 
and though Tauber’s French is no better 
than his Italian, I am glad that he sings the 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD TAPE RECORDER? 


Thee against one -IS IT FAIR? 


Some people say—and they ought to know better—that a tape recorder is better off 





with three motors than one. What they mean is that the tape recorder designer is 
better off. Because it isn’t easy to produce—without a tangle of mechanical contrivances 
—a motor that will cope with all the complexities of quick start, speed change, speed 
constancy, alteration of direction and so on that a tape recorder demands. 


It isn’t easy because it becomes necessary to spend the kind of time and money 


on research and design experiment 





that only a very large organisation 
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Bizet and Lalo arias in the original language 
but not so glad that he did not soften on the 
high B flat in the Flower Song, as he, of all 
people, could so easily have done. He 
displays his lovely mezza-voce in the first verse 
of the Aubade, in which piece a rather 
woolly female chorus join him. 


One can only regret, hearing this disc, 
that Tauber was lost to musical comedy, not 
indeed leaving the fine artist he was wholly 
behind him, but losing some of his quality 
in the process. 


It is anybodys guess who are the un- 
named orchestras and conductors, but 
certainly the most stylish accompanying 
comes from Karl Alwin. A.R. 


ROBERT MERRILL. Otello (Verdi): 
“Credo in un Dio crudel” M1 
Trovatore (Verdi) : “‘ Tutto e deserto 
... Il Balen” (with Franco Cala- 
brese). Hamlet (Thomas): “O vin 
dissipe la tristesse”’. La Traviata 
(Verdi): ‘“‘ Di Provenza il mar”. il 
Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini) : 
“Largo al factotum”’. Andrea 
Chénier (Giordano): “ Nemico della 


patria”. Hérodiade (Massenet) : 
‘Vision fugitive’. L’Africana 
(Meyerbeer): ‘*‘Adamastor, re 
dell’onde profonde”. Zaza (Leon- 
cavallo): ‘“‘ Zaza, piccola zingara”’. 


Rigoletto (Verdi): “ Pari siamo” ; 
*‘ Cortigani, vil razza dannata”’. 
Robert Merrill (baritone), Rome 
Opera House Orchestra conducted 
by Vincenzo Bellezza and Jonel 
Perlea. R.C.A. RB16029 (12 in., 
39s. 11 4d.). 


This young Brooklyn-born baritone with 
a lovely voice and a pleasing lyrical style 
needs little fresh introduction. He has 
proved himself already in various H.M.V. 
complete sets—Silvio in Pagliacci and 
Germont pére, etc., whose ** Di Provenza ”’ 
is here and attractively sung. That he is 
not yet completely in the top flight, how- 
ever, can be heard just as easily from the 
good but not perfect “Il balen”’. Llago’s 
Credo is impressive and “ Cortigani” 
Rigoletto’s outburst is moving and not 
lachrymose in the major andante section. 
“Pari siamo” ? Well, that never sounds 
right out of context and shorn of the 
thrilling continuation into the rush to meet 
Gilda, but it is not the great Shakespeare 
monologue which Tito Gobbi made 
of it. 


In brief then, a Verdian baritone among 
the younger generation of American singers 
(so rich a breed) who bids fair to rival the 
big Italian names. Merrill’s cantabile is 
not as good as De Luca’s but I think his 
florid singing, such as we hear of it in 
“Largo al factotum ”’ is probably better. 
This is a light, beautifully enunciated 
performance, not exaggerated and not as 
dashing as some famous versions, but highly 
enjoyable. As for legato, ** Vision fugitive ”’ 
abounds in beautiful examples of this 
esse itial ingredient of good singing. This 
aria for Herod in Massenet’s Hérodiade used, 
righily, to be much loved. I am glad to 
see .t un the lists afresh. You might like 
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to compare Merrill’s shaping of it with that 
of the great Maurice Renaud on H.M.V.’s 
historical CSLP500; the modelling is 
fairly close, though the French is woolly. 
Gérard’s villainous reflections from Chénier 
always seems on the verge of being better 
than it is: the tune, obvious enough, fails 
to haunt the memory. Merrill sings it 
well but I find it a paradox that this opera 
which works so well in a theatre is known 
over here practically only through records 
whereon its fustian is exposed by continuous 
repeating. ‘Three other rarities make the 
record more interesting than a stock Verdi 
recital would be: Hamlet’s drinking song, 
after the scene with the Players, is the 
mildest of ballads but it is catchy and gives, 
or gave scope to a Battistini of old. Old 
Nelusko’s aria in L’ Africana is quite a bit 
of fee-fo-fi-fum and gives the singer great 
chances, rather like Gounod’s “‘ Le veau 
d’or ”’ in Faust. Merrill is pretty good in it. 
Little Zaza is celebrated in one of those 
brief, show-stopping sentimental numbers 
which are hardly distinguishable from a 
Neapolitan serenade; likely to revolt 
earnest musicologists, but going down big 
with the simple hearted. 


All this is warm, generous and usually 
stylish singing. The recordings were made 
in Rome (in the opera house, perhaps ?). 
There is sufficient space and depth, but 
some of the recording sounds a bit hollow: 
it is seldom flattering and I found I was 
fidgetting with the controls to find a setting 
which kept the brightness without catching 
a raw “top”. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Rigoletto. 
Duke of Mantua Jussi Bjérling (ten.) 


' Rigoletto Robert Merrill (bar.) 
Gilda Roberta Peters (sop.) 
Sparafucile Giorgio Tozzi (bass) 
Maddalena 

Anna Maria Rota (contr.) 
Giovanna Silvana Celli (m.-sop.) 


Count Monterone 
Vittorio Tatozzi (bar.) 
Marullo Arturo La Porta (bar.) 
Borsa Tommaso Frascati (ten.) 

Count Ceprano | 

Leonardo Monreale (bass) 

Countess Ceprano 
Lidia Grandi (sop.) 
Page Santa Chissari (sor.) 
Usher Andrea Mineo (bar.) 
Rome Opera House Orchestra 
and Chorus conducted by Jonel 


Perlea. R.C.A. RBI6031-2° (two 
12 in., 79s. 11d.). 

Cellini (11/52) ALP1004-6 
Erede (1/55) LXT5006-8 
Serafin (2/56) 38CXS1324, 33CX1325-6 
Questa (11/57) LPC1247 


One will need a long purse, or high 
standards, to resist this R.C.A. Rigoletto. 
Being on two records, it is a good deal 
cheaper than any other version—while the 
recommended version, the Cetra, is the 
most expensive of all. Moreover, heard 
again, this time not immediately after the 
Pagliughi/Tagliavini set, it sounds very 
enjoyable. The records come in a box, 
with a too modern-looking design of the 
Duke pouncing on Maddalena. A Decca 
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libretto is available, with a good literal 
translation: but why is Piave’s_ verse 
printed as prose? 

Under Perlea, the orchestral playing is 
firm and dramatic, well balanced with the 
voices. The music is well-paced. Bjérling’s 
tone is a constant pleasure. He sings 
elegantly, but (unlike Tagliavini) he never 
suggests a dashing Duke ; and in “ E il sol 
dell’ anima ”’ ignores Verdi’s differentiations 
between f and ppp in adjacent phrases. 
Generally he shows a reluctance to sing 
below mf, and takes the grace and airiness 
out of an otherwise well-voiced ‘* La donna 
é mobile ’ by not singing “e di pensier ” 
lightly and buoyantly (his “ reprise”? of 
this air, when he, going to sleep, is excellently 
done). Merrill, too, is in fine voice; he 
sings the title role in correct and often 
impressive style, but lacks the individuality 
of either Gobbi (Columbia) or Taddei 
(Cetra). Roberta Peters, Beecham’s 
Bohemian Girl at Covent Garden, is a 
capable rather than an appealing Gilda ; 
and as I pointed out last November, her 
high notes are scarcely more steady than 
those of Mme Callas. Pagliughi, reheard, 
justifies all one’s enthusiasm. 


At the recent Oxford revival of Ernani, 
one had the rare pleasure of hearing Verdi’s 
cabalettas and strettos performed in full— 
not reduced to one verse, too soon over to 
make a great effect. The “‘ short-circuitings ”’ 
have become traditional in Vezdi perform- 
ances, but I hope that graduaily more and 
more of these usual cuts will be “‘ opened ”’ 
again. At Covent Garden, and also at 
Sadler’s Wells, ‘“‘ Possente amor”, the 
cabaletta to ‘‘ Parmi veder’’, has been 
restored (in part), as it has been on the 
Decca and Cetra recordings; but it is 
missing here. So, indeed, are the Duke’s 
exclamations in the preceding Courtiers’ 
Chorus (what happened ? was this made 
at a season when Bjoérling was not there ?). 
The first duet between Gilda and Rigoletto 
has been sadly reduced: a page (of 
miniature score) out of “‘ Deh non parlare ”’, 
three pages from ‘* Ah! veglia, o donna ” 
(Merrill is not allowed to sing his solo 
statement of this), and nearly a page from 
the stretto. A page or two have gone from 
the stretto of “‘ E il sol”’. Another price— 
not a terrible one—that we must pay for 
the economical format is two awkward 
breaks: between question and answer in 
Act 1, scene 2 (or what the labels call 
Act 2) ; and on a dominant seventh chord 
before “‘ La donna é mobile ”—which does 
admittedly have the advantage of placing 
that popular number at the start of a side. 
There are no scrolls between the acts. 


In short, this R.C.A. performance with 
Metropolitan stars offers an able, and 
therefore enjoyable, performance of the 
opera, without being in the same class as 
the Cetra one. The recording is admirable, 
with two small qualifications : occasionally 
there is a kind of groan or murmur to be 
heard under the music (specially noticeable 
in “*E il sol”’) ; is Perlea, like Toscanini, 
given to audible encouragement of his 
singers ? And under Miss Peters’s high, 
exposed notes, there sets in a kind of faint 
grinding sound. A.P. 
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WAGNER. Die Walkiire : Todesver- 
kiindigung from Act 2, and Act 3 


complete. 

Briinnhilde Kirsten Flagstad (sop.) 
Wotan Otto Edelmann (bass) 
Siegmund Set Svanholm (ten.) 
Sieglinde Marianne Schech (sop.) 
Gerhilde Oda Balsborg (sop.) 
Ortlinde Ilona Steingriiber (sop.) 
Waltraute Grace Hoffmann (sop.) 


Schwertleite Margaret Bence (contr.) 


Helmwige Clare Watson (sop.) 
Siegrune Anny Delorie (contr.) 
Grimgerde Frieda Roesler (sop.) 
Rossweisse 


Hetty Plumacher (contr.) 
The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Georg 
Solti. Decca LXT5389-90 (two 12 in., 
79s. 1ld.). In presentation box with 
booklet including German libretto and 
literal English translation. 


Complete : 
Furtwaengler (9/55) ALP1257-61 
ct 3 only : 
Karajan (11/52) 33CX 1005-6 


This is a splendid pair of discs which 
should eat up any idle record token. 
For sonority and indeed also for inter- 
pretation these overwhelming scenes from 
Die Walkiire put the rival versions out of 
court. It is known—at least by all who 
read Decca advertising—that a com- 
promise was effected in the recording 
between the live, “‘ actual’ performance- 
record—edited tapes from Bayreuth are an 
example, with as little coughing as possible 
—and the concert-studio kind of perform- 
ance which is apt to miss some of the 
theatrical excitement of the often technically 
imperfect “‘ actual ”’ performance, especially 
in as much as the continuity of the music: 
its mounting excitement for the performers 
themselves is lost if the recording session is 
frequently checked to re-record some faulty 
detail. In this case, we are told, a real 
stage was built and the performers acted 
and made entrances and exits, while the 
music was recorded not in scrappy breaks, 
but in “ takes” of up to twenty minutes a 
time. Well, the results are thrilling—you 
get the sense of a grand performance in 
progress and at the same time the number 
of tiny blemishes, faults of balance ; actual 
fluffs of a word or a note are down to a 
reasonable minimum. (The people who 
spend their lives going through records to 
insert pin pricks will however find one or 
two targets.) 

First, the scene of the Todesverkiindigung 
(what a word for a wondrous event). It is 
the scene where Briinnhilde comes to tell 
Siegmund as he sits beside his sleeping twin 
Sieglinde, that he, though not she, must 
presently leave and go to Valhalla. 
From the marvellous hushed doom of the 
start, the colloquy rises on surge after surge 
of sound, the very high water of The Ring 
so far. The scene here is concluded not 
with Briinnhilde’s departure but taken 
right through to Siegmund’s further com- 
ment and the menacing blast of Hunding’s 
horn. It is one of the greatest of all 
Wagner’s: scenes and the performance is 
magnificent. Flagstad’s Briinnhilde may 
not sound all the psychological nuances of 
the role, and there are times when she is 
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monumental rather than touching or 
ironical in her inflexions. All the same her 
Briinnhilde has of late years deepened 
enormously ; and in this scene where 
Briinnhilde is the dominant partner of the 
players, she invests the sad and glorious 
tidings with extraordinary awe. The tone 
is, of course, liquid gold ; the years have 
taken almost nothing from the gravity, the 
sheer richness of this marvellous organ. In 
contrast Siegmund triumphs by intelligence 
rather than natural beauty of voice. I can 
imagine the part much more affectingly 
sung. There is too little lyric appeal here, 
but the Swedish tenor is an artist, he is 
always “‘there’’ and though the actual 
sound may be harsh, it is fairly steady 
compared to some Siegmunds tolerated in 
Germany. 

Act III opens with such a thrilling Ride 
of the Valkyries, and their callings and 
skirlings about the Rock are so startlingly 
vivid, that even if all else failed, we should 
still be carried forward on a huge impetus 
of sheer expectation. (The practice of 
doubling of some of the sisters’ calls seems 
to be growing ; I do not see any objection 
to it). With the arrival of the pregnant 
Sieglinde, borne along by Briinnhilde, we 
do come on slight disappointment. The 
moment where she learns that though she 
will die, she bears in her womb the hero, 
Siegfried, is one of the most heartlifting in 
all opera. Yet, since Lotte Lehmann, I 
never seem to have heard it really well 
taken (Sylvia Fisher was very near). 
Marianne Schech boils up to the great 
moment of “‘O hehrstes Wunder” but 
actually sings a shade sharp on the expand- 
ing phrase (though far less sharp than 
Rysanek at Bayreuth on Columbia). The 
voice anyhow does not dominate the 
orchestral swell as it should. 

The great scene between Wotan and his 
daughter which follows is hugely im- 
pressive. Otto Edelmann is not perhaps 
the most noble sounding Wotan one could 
imagine; there is something slightly 
unctuous about his enunciation here and 
there, a certain ‘‘ earthiness ”’ in the vocal 
personality which keeps him firmly in the 
world of German baritones and out of the 
godlike category. All the same the pathos 
of his farewell, not less than his anger, is 
immensely moving ; the fatherly strength 
of reproach and resignation are wonder- 
fully affecting. As for Flagstad, though 
she may not sound like a wild daughter, 
the courage and the submission of the 
** Wish-maid ” are passionately conveyed. 
I found the scene overwhelmingly moving. 

The orchestral playing under Solti 
reaches heights of inspiration. —Tempi here 
and there are open to dispute, but the 
unleashing of the essential emotive power 
is never mannered or niggardly. Altogether 
a splendid set and a milestone in Wagner 
recording. Ah, the miracle of having such 
music at your finger-tips ! P.H.-W. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 


BEETHOVEN. Violin Concerto ia 
D major, Op. 61. Fritz Kreisler 
(violin), London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir John 
Barbirolli. H.M.V. COLH11 (12 in., 
4ls. 84d.).. Recorded in London, 
June 16th, 1936. 


Very few of the younger generation of 
concertgoers today will have heard 
Kreisler’s playing in the flesh. What they 
know of his art comes from fecordings, 
and 78s at that. Now, at last, a gap in the 
catalogues has been filled, and Kreisler 
can once more be heard in one of his 
greatest interpretations. As in previous 
issues of this historical series, the transfer 
from 78s to LP has been most skilfully 
done ;_ indeed I sometimes think that if 
the difficulties of joining up 78s can be so 
successfully overcome, it should not be so 
very hard to improve the standard of tape- 
editing, which is infinitely easier as a 
technique. As usual, too, the booklet with 
the disc gives much useful information 
about the artist’s career as well as about 
the work itself. 

One cannot expect, in a 21-year-old 
recording, anything like the perfection of 
recent years in balance and sonority. The 
very first, and very important timpani 
notes are hardly audible. Yet the general 
balance of the tutti is quite acceptable, and 
the relative balance between soloist and 
orchestra is for the most part good. The 
real attraction here is Kreisler’s playing, 
and for those who are not familiar with it, 
I issue these words of warning: don’t 
expect too much, and don’t compare it 
with the chromium-plated violin tech- 
niques of 1957. Much can happen even 
in a generation, both in style of playing and 
in interpretation. Kreisler’s style was 
essentially a warm one: he was a true 
Viennese, and he did not disdain to make 
the violin talk, sing, or flirt, according to the 
nature of the music. Thus the G minor 
section of Beethoven’s first movement is 
taken at a slower tempo than the rest, 
and even though this habit is frowned on 
nowadays it is not difficult to see why 
Kreisler always played it ia this way. The 
movement is a long one, even for a classical 
concerto complete with full-length opening 
ritornello. The G minor slow-up forms a 
contrast, and just at the point when it is 
most needed. 

The opening of the slow movement is 
also typical of Kreisler’s boldness. Instead 
of playing the opening filigree passages in 
deadpan fashion, as they invariably are 
today, he uses a judicious, but noticeable 
amount of rubato, and even manages to 
make some of them sound heroic. This is 
not a conception we are used to, but it is 
an intensely individual one, and as such 
it must be given due credit. On the purely 
technical side, it is certain that intonation 
was never one of Kreisler’s strong points. 
But the actual quality of the tone is always 
so ravishing that one tends to overlook the 
momentary lapses—they even contribute, 
in a subliminal way, to the idea that 
Kreisler was human, and (unlike some 
modern violinists) not infallible. Last, but 
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" We have devoted over 22 years entirely to the design and 
: manufacture of audio equipment and we are proud of our 
5 position as leaders in this field. We were the first firm in 
Ss the world to design and market Amplifiers having a total 
‘ distortion content as low as 0.1%; a claim which was 
if received with incredulity in 1945, but which was subsequently 
“ confirmed by the National Physical Laboratory and has 
is become an accepted world-wide standard. 

h High engineering ideals have guided our efforts, and Leak 
n Amplifiers have been the choice of the B.B.C., Commonwealth 
- and foreign Broadcasting authorities and Recording Studios. 
id This acceptance by professional audio engineers has led to 
of a demand for Leak equipment from music lovers throughout 
1€ 

2 the world. 

. On the important question of prices it is appropriate to 
id mention one of the basic principles of Leak design. From 
he long experience and by extreme attention to design details 
5) . . 

4 during development work on the pre-production models, we 
rt enable our craftsmen to achieve a high output per man- 
hour. The labour costs thus saved offset the increased cost 
en incurred for high grade materials, components and finishes, 
and this, together with quantity production (made possible 
a 

ue only by a world-wide market), explains how quality products 
- may be sold at reasonable prices. 
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i. An important Test Report 

st, ladependent laboratory tests of the Garrard 301 transcription turntable were 
on recently carried out by Audio Instrument Company Inc., New York, U.S.A., under 
hy the direction of Mr. C. J. Lebel (Chairman of one of the groups which prepared the 
; NARTB Standards). It was necessary that the pickup and amplifier system should 
he conform in response te the RIAA—New AES—New NARTB response curve within 
cal idb, and in the tests of this excellent transcription unit the components selected 
. or use as complying with this requirement were a Leak tone arm fitted with 
ing a Se Se 6 Ga Ca een ant seuw We invite you to complete the coupon below 
$a 


*s The full test repert appeared in the February, 1957, issue of ‘‘Wireless World,”’ and post to us for details of New Leak High 
; 1S pages 22 and 23. Fidelity Equipment. 
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THE very latest equipment is used for testing components for 
Garrard quality gramophone units. The automatic machine illustrated 
above was designed and made in our own laboratory and performs in one 
operation three tests on crystal cartridges for Garrard pickups. Every turnover 
cartridge is tested each side for voltage output on 78 and 334 r.p.m. and 
at the same time a wave form check for frequency distortion is made. One 
more reason why Garrard units are the finest in the world. 
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A Happy New Year from Ato Z! You may safely follow the Experts’ Choice of all 
that is best in a world of sound—the famous Tri-Channel with its spacious stereophonic 
effect via three separate amplifying channels to a triple speaker, £125 complete, or the 
A—Z 20 Watt Amplifier as used by the B.B.C. with its wide range tone control unit at 
£40 ; the Mark Ill 10 Watt wide range amplifier with tone control at £25 ; the original 
Phase Inverter Speaker, famous for its clarity and range, at £18.10.0, and the latest 
Syncrolock F.M. Unit at £15. Finally the Precord professional recording amplifier 
designed for use with Wearite, Truvox, Collaro and Brenell Tape Decks at £30, 
recommended without question or reservation by Percy Wilson, M.A. 


Trade supplied; the best hi-fi dealers stock Sound Sales’ products. 


SOUND SALES LIMITED 


WORKS & ACOUSTIC LABORATORIES: WEST STREET’ FARNHAM :SURREY: ENGLAND (Tel: Farnham 6461-2-3) 
Manufacturers of Tri-Channel and all‘‘A—Z” Products ( Regd. Trade Mark) 


| NEW YORK - CANADA - PARIS - NEW ZEALAND - ITALY: HONG KONG - B.W.I. 
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There is a matching ‘‘Prelude’’ Hi-Fi 
Console Cabinet, to take any make of 
tape-deck or record player, amplifier, 
pre-amplifier control unit, and radio 
tuner, at £13.13.0, anda Bass Reflex 
Corner Console, ideal for use where 
space is limited, at only £10.10.0. 
The ‘‘Prelude’’ Hi-Fi Table Cabinet 
accommodates tape-deck or single 
record player, amplifier, control unit 
and tuner, and costs £9.19.6. 


WITHIN EVERYONE’S 
REACH... 


Thousands of Hi-Fi fans in all parts of the world have 
taken the trouble to write and tell us that—at just over [9— 
this two-speaker system is outstanding value. This is made 
possible only by more than thirty years’ experience in sound 
reproduction combined with modern research and production 
methods in a self-contained organisation where even the 
smallest component is made to measure. 

When housed in the cabinet described below, it forms a 
High Fidelity system of which anyone would be proud, both 
as regards its life-like reproduction and its distinguished 
appearance. We shall be pleased to send you fully descriptive 
leaflets and name of nearest stockist. 


MODEL H.F.1012 


10” Die-cast unit, 12,000 gauss magnet. Fitted with 











... AND A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
CONTEMPORARY CABINET 


cambric cone, and universal impedance speech coil 
providing instantaneous matching at 3, 7.5 and 
15 ohms. Handling capacity, 10 watts. Frequency 


response, 30 c.p.s.-14,000 c.p.s. Bass ‘ 
on seen 35 c.p.s. ag P.T.) £4°19°9 


T.10 TWEETER UNIT 


Moving coil pressure type. Speech coil impedance, 15 ohms. 
Response, 2,000/14,000 c.p.s. Flux density, 
14,000 gauss. Handling capacity, 5 watts. £4 ° 4 e 0 
Dispersion angle, 90°. (inc. P.T.) 

If required, a suitable cross-over network is available at 30/- 


**Prelude’’ Bass Reflex 
Console Cabinet 


This is one of our new series of contem- 
porary style cabinets in satin-striped sapele 
veneers. It is supplied in ready-to-assemble 
form and put together in a few minutes 
with a screwdriver. It will provide absolute 
realism in reproduction when used in con- 
junction with Stentorian 8” or 10” units, 
and has provision for Tweeter unit. 


Size: 33” x 19” x 194”. Price: fil e il ° 0 








> See and hear all W.B. products 
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a9 —ientorian Ee 
W.C.2) any Saturday between 
9 a.m. and [2 noon. 


WHITELEY ELECTRICAL RADIO CO. LTD: MANSFIELD: NOTTS 
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not least, there is the attraction of his own 
cadenzas, which he plays in masterly 
fashion. Whether or not you agree with 
the great cadenza to the first movement, in 
which the two main themes are made to 
combine in elegant two-part counterpoint, 
you have to admit that the result is breath- 
taking and, incidentally, extremely musical. 
A ’cellist who went on tour with Kreisler 
as a member of his orchestra in the early 
years of this century, wrote a most illu- 
minating paragraph about the master’s 
performances of a great concerto: the same 
one was played at every concert, and 
orchestra and conductor were also identical 
throughout the tour. ‘* Now it was plain 
for a sensitive observer to notice that, 
although there was a very high level below 
which this superb artist never descended, 
neither the excellent orchestra nor con- 
ductor, at times the effect suddenly became 
prodigious ; soloist, orchestra, audience 
alike transported, the collective aura of 
thousands completely unified under a 
veritable spell of magic.” If you listen to 
this recording with an indulgent and 
unprejudiced ear, you will, I think, 
experience something of that magic. D.S. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. (a) No. 8 
in F major, Op. 93 (COLC27). (6) 
No. 9 in D minor, Op. 125, “Choral”. 
Louise Helletsgriiber (soprano), 
Rosette Anday (contralto), Georg 
Maik] (tenor), Richard Mayr (bass), 
Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Felix Weingartner. 
Columbia COLC27-28 (two 12 in., 
83s. 5d.). Recording dates: (a) 
February, 1936; (5) February, 1935. 

Weingartner is a legendary Beethoven 
conductor and many are his admirers, I 
imagine, who will be throwing out their 
treasured but clumsy sets of 78s in favour of 
these transfers, with their silent surfaces, 
their continuity and their presentation of 
the sound as well as can be done. Columbia 
deserve thanks from all the old faithfuls. 

Weingartner left one legacy of his great- 
ness as a Beethoven interpreter in his book, 
Ratschlage fiir Auffuhrungen der Symphonien 
Beethovens (Advice on the Performance of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies) and this is some- 
thing that all would-be conductors should 
study (not to mention many who are 
conductors !). There used to be an English 
translation and if it isn’t now available then 
its publisher should follow Columbia’s 
example and reissue. 

But Weingartner’s Beethoven recordings 
show his precepts in example—they are to 
be treasured indeed. One’s ear soon gets 
used to the early sound, even if violins 
do tend to-shrillness and timpani are very 
undefined (except in the Scherzo of the 
9th, where the solo timpani are admirably 
effective). But the great thing is that the 
sound is always good enough to allow the 
om of the performances to be appre- 
ciated. 

The 8th is consistently reasonable and 
what a vital performance it is (made when 
the conductor was a mere 73!). The 
“ preparation ” for the second theme in the 
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first movement is the only touch that I 
found mannered, the rest is superbly 
exhilarating. Columbia might have re- 
stored a missing repeat in the 3rd movement 
which I am sure was only omitted originally 
to get the whole movement on to one 78 
side. Likewise in the 9th, with the first part 
of the Scherzo—not the second, which is 
usually played only once. 

As to the 9th the first movement is the 
least successful of all in sound, though 
the authority of its performance is still 
evident. Thereafter all is well, though, 
almost needless to say, you must not expect 
to enjoy the sheer glorious sound in the 
slow movement to which we are now used. 
For the finale Weingartner had an excellent 
team of soloists, one that is better than most 
on later LPs. I suppose it was easier to 
assemble a good quartet in those days 
when different singers were not tied up with 
so many different recording companies. 
Anyway, from Richard Mayr’s fine start, all 
is well and I am sure that this is not only 
because the singers themselves were good 
but because Weingartner never harries 
them, always giving them plenty of time 
to breathe, so that they never panic—you 
can almost sense him nursing them as you 
listen. (And there is just one lesson for 
some conductors). 

If you are coming to the 9th for the 
first time, don’t buy these records, of 
course. ‘They are for those who already 
know and love the work, whose ears can 
supply deficiencies of sound, and who want 
to hear one of the greatest Beethoven 
interpreters any of us remember. T.H. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Concertos: No. 4 
in G major, Op. 58 (a) (COLH4) ; 
No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 73, 
“Emperor” (6) (COLH5). Artur 
Schnabel (piano) with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
(a) Issay Dobrowen and (5) Alceo 
Galliera. H.M.V. COLH4-5 (two 
12 in., 41s. 8}d. each). Recording 
dates (a) June, 1946; (6) May, 1947. 

These complete the reissue of the Beet- 
hoven concertos played by Schnabel. The 
first three were reviewed by me last October 
and these last two are produced with equal 
care and success, in the same admirable 
sort of containers and each with its accom- 
panying booklet. The engineering is 
first-rate throughout. 

Schnabel gives a deeply rewarding 
performance of No. 4, and this record is 
notable for its outstanding balance between 
soloist and orchestra, better, indeed, than 
one hears on so many modern issues. In 
the Emperor there is undeniably a great loss 
of sheer power through the limitations of 
the sound and it is sad that this greatest of 
concertos should inevitably suffer the most. 
‘This is especially true of the powerful finale. 
Rubinstein in his 1957 recording (reviewed 
last month) isn’t hampered and to put his 
record on after hearing Schnabel (a most 
unfair thing to do) is nevertheless to realise 
the really enormous strides that recording 
technique has made in only ten years. 

For some reason, too, the string playing 
at the start of the slow movement does not 
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come out very smoothly: but the timpani, 
not always very successful in these older 
recordings, are nevertheless excellent in the 
famous duet with the soloist just before the 
end of the work. 


Even with their defects, these are discs 
of great artistic value. I would still choose 
the Second Concerto if I wanted to show 
some youngster Schnabel least hampered 
by old recording—its demands are far less, 
of course. But to all who want to study a 
great pianist and Beethoven interpreter at 
work, the whole set is invaluable. T.H. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 
Columbia 33CX1501 presents Tito Gobbi 


in five of his most impressive roles from 
complete recordings: Tonio (Pagliacct), 
Renato (Ballo), Scarpia, Rigoletto and 
Giorgio Germont. Two small criticisms 
about the editing, and then nothing but 
praise: first, since this is essentially a Gobbi 
Recital, it was hardly necessary to include 
the quite lengthy orchestral prelude before 
** Si pud ”’, in the Pagliacci prologue ; and, 
second, it weakens, rather than strengthens, 
Germont’s ‘“‘ Di Provenza’’, to add as 
postlude the scrap of recitative with Alfredo 
(Di Stefano) which should lead to the 
cabaletta ‘‘ No, non udrai rimproveri” 
(when was this last sung, I wonder ?), but 
in fact jumps to the end of the scene. It 
would have been better to close on the aria. 
Gobbi sings “‘ Di Provenza” with deep 
feeling, very beautifully. His Rigoletto, too, 
is fine: besides an impressive ‘‘Pari siamo”’ 
and an affecting ‘‘Cortigiani” there is the 
duet with Sparafucile (Nicola Zaccaria). 
From Tosca there are three excerpts: 


_Scarpia’s entrance in Act 1 (“ Pray why 


this great commotion ? ”’), breaking off just 
before Tosca’s return ; then a resumption 
at *‘ Three agents”? and the Te Deum ; 
and then the opening of the second act, 
*“A good decoy is Tosca”. All this is 
magnificent, and we must also note De 
Sabata’s wonderfully vivid handling of the 
score. The Ballo arias are perhaps a shade 
less fine ; Gobbi makes slightly heavy going 
of “Eri tu”; there is a lack of sheer 
beauty in the voice—a beauty which can be 
found in his performances of ‘“‘Di Provenza”’ 
and, specially, in the phrase “‘ Un nido di 
memorie ” from the Pagliacci prologue. To 
appreciate the full value of Gobbi’s 
dramatic art, we need to know the exact 
words he is singing ; so I hope Columbia 
will issue a companion text-book, with 
accurate translations. 

As baritones go today, Rolando Panerai 
is one of the best, and though he may be no 
Battistini or De Luca, he sings Riccardo’s 
** Ah, per sempre” (from J Puritani) with 
enough art to make it enjoyable; and 
though it may seem heretical to say so, there 
is a pleasure in hearing Bellini’s expressive 
orchestration, which is more intricate and 
finely worked than the piano score can 
suggest. The disc includes the recitative, 
with its beautiful affettuoso section, “‘O 
Elvira ”’, and a shortened cabaletta (Panerai 
simplifies its triplet roulades); Angelo 
Mercuriali is the reedy Sir Bruno Roberton. 
The other side of the record (Columbia 
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SEL1572) is the finale to Act 2, a duet 
between Sir Riccardo and Sir Giorgio 
Valton in several sections culminating in 
the relatively well-known ‘“Suoni la 
tromba ’’. Here the orchestra cannot cover 
the multitude of sins against bel canto 
committed by Rossi-Lemeni. Panerai 
is singing less well too. 

H.M.V. 7ER5085 presents Joan 
Hammond in pleasant performances, in 
English, of “Oh, my beloved father ” 
(Gianni Schicchi) and *‘ Love and Music ” 
(Tosca). I liked rather less well ‘* They call 
me Mimi’’, on the other side, because the 
phrases are dragged out—as if, after too 
many concert performances, the singer had 
almost forgotten the dramatic situation ; 
also, a sudden snarl enters the tone at the 
end of the first verse, on the last word of 
“only poets know ’”’. Besides, just this aria 
(even though it takes 5 minutes 42 seconds 
in this performance) is poor value for an EP 
side ; it used always to be only one side of a 
standard record. (Incidentally, Lord Hare- 
wood, of the Royal Opera House, has 
written to me to explain that Miss Hammond 
could not be engaged for any of the early 
performances of Aida—as I suggested she 
might have been—because she is on tour in 
Australia until February.) 


H.M.V. 7EG8273, Excerpts from Die 
Fledermaus, is a pleasant little record to play, 
and it is a pity that no one at Hayes thought 
to take a little more trouble about its 
presentation. The cast—two light sopranos, 
one tenor, three baritones—are lumped 
together, without any sort of indication as 
to who sings what, while the sleeve-note is 
about quite another selection of extracts 
altogether. The singers are Sari Barabas, 
Anneliese Rothenberger (who was such 
a pretty Agnes in The School for Wives at 
Salzburg this summer), Rudolf Schock 
(apparently doubling Alfred and Eisenstein), 
Hermann Prey, Horst Giinter and 
Gustav Neidlinger. We jump about, to 
and fro, between first and second acts, in a 
pot-pourri. 

The strong popular appeal of “ Va, 
pensiero ”’, the chorus of exiled Hebrews in 
Verdi’s Nabucco, has been proved to me 
most convincingly, as I have just had to 
answer 21 requests for the title of the 
** wonderful chorus ”’ which I included in 
a recent B.B.C. programme, in the Columbia 
recording reviewed in these columns last 
month. This month there is another, on 
Philips NBE11064, with the Netherlands 
Opera Choir and Hague Philharmonic 
under Van Kempen. It is not so well 
phrased as the Scala/Serafin version, nor 
so well recorded ; but it has the attraction 
of the opening chorus from the opera, 
** Gli arredi festivi ’”’ (*‘ The glory of Israel 
is shattered”’ in the Tucker-Hammond 
translation) on the same side. Here the 
furious string passages don’t make their due 
effect. The other side of the disc is given 
to a rather flat-footed account of “Gli 
aranci ollezzano’”’ from Cavalleria. 

Philips NBE11063 collects some pretty 
performances from various recitals of the 
Vienna Boys’ Choir: the Schubert 
Standchen, ‘*;Zégernd leise ”’, D.921, which is 
genuinely for contralto solo, $.S.A.A. and 
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piano; WNachthelle, D.892, which is an 
arrangement of a part-song for tenor solo, 
male voices and piano; another Schubert 
arrangement, a cappella with some lower 
voices, Kindernacht, which I can’t place ; 
Roses from the South, with a most accomplished 
soloist in the Rita Streich manner; and 
Jugend, which is not a German version of 
Giovinezza, but an arrangement of Brahms’s 
well-known waltz in A flat. 


Deutsche Grammophon’s enjoyable per- 
formance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, a 
delectable work, has been recut on 
DGM18340, so that now it is more recom- 
mendable than ever. It used to be on three 
sides, with Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus on 
the fourth. The soloists are Maria Stader 


(excellent), Marianna Radev, Ernst 
Hafliger (disappointing in “ Cujus 


animam ”’, elsewhere fine) and Kim Borg, 
with the R.I.A.S. Chamber Choir, St. 
Hedwig’s Cathedral Choir and R.I.A.S. 
Orchestra under Ferenc Fricsay. A.P. 


* * * 


Vivaldi’s The Four Seasons obviously forms 
an ideally practical extract from the whole 
of his Opus 8, J] Cimento dell’ Armonia e dell’ 
Invenzione. ‘The twelve violin concertos 
hidden under that title are a formidable 
listening project, the four programmatic 
ones less so; and Vox have undoubtedly 
been wise to extract them from their 
complete set on to PL9520. Reinhold 
Barchet is a strong soloist, even if Helma 
Elsner is an unenterprising harpsichordist, 
and the Pro Musica String Orchestra of 
Stuttgart play beautifully under Rolf 
Reinhardt. The recording is first-rate. It 
is very much less good, unfortunately, for a 
ten-inch Supraphon reissue, LPM33. On 
this the Czech Philharmonic under Karl 
Ancerl give a good performance of 
Vorisek’s Symphony in D major, a some- 
what Schubertian, not at all unattractive 
work that—like so much music of the 
period—seems to have been crowded out 
of the repertory by our reverence for the 
music of the Great Masters. This is, I 
think, the third attempt of Supraphon to 
help at least as far as Vofisek is concerned ; 
but the merits of the symphony are more 
easily perceived with detachment than 
warmly enjoyed in the thin, gritty sound it 
is afforded here. A Decca medium-play of 
Wagner, LW5320, offers much better 
sound, though not quite the equal of that 
company’s richest. It is of the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Hans Knapperts- 
busch playing two of the stock Gétter- 
dammerung excerpts, Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey and Funeral Music. There is 
much warmth in the performance, but not 
all the intensity possible, particularly in the 
latter of the excerpts. 


This month’s 45s are a_ noticeable 
improvement on last month’s: not one of 
them is recorded less than well, and some 
of them outstandingly. My own choice 
might be for D.G.G. EPL30212 ; on this 
Ferenc Fricsay and the Radio Symphony 
Orchestra of Berlin give an _ extra- 
ordinarily neat performance of the Prokofiev 
Classical Symphony. The finale, in par- 
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ticular, is taken very fast yet loses nothirg 
in neatness; it is extremely effectiv-. 
Another D.G.G., EPL30053, offers Mozart's 


Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, in a sensitive pe-- 


formance by the Bavarian Radio 
Chamber Orchestra under Eugen 
Jochum. 


H.M.V. also have released two orchestr.:] 
EPs. On 7EB6027 are coupled two of tlie 
less familiar Elgar Pomp and Circumstance 
marches, No. 3 in C minor and No. 5 in 
C major, in brilliantly alive performances 
by Boult and the London Philhar- 
monic. Listening to them, played as well 
as this, may well bring conviction that the 
virtues of this set of marches were not 
concentrated exclusively in the two desper- 
ately well-known ones ; though those cid 
indeed perhaps have rather more than thcir 
share. 7EP7048 is more relaxing ; entitled 
Coppélia (No. 1), it offers the Mazurka, 
Czardas, and Théme Slave from Delibes’s 
masterpiece, all of them played with dash 
(the mazurka perhaps rather too much so) 
by Robert Irving and the Covent 
Garden Orchestra. 


Columbia’s dash is this month con- 
centrated in the Bacchanale from Saint- 
Saén’s Samson and Delilah, in which George 
Weldon and the Philharmonia join with 
spirit on SED5543. They sound a little 
more restrained—the solo violin restrained 
to the point of refinement, even—on the 
reverse of the record, the Danse Macabre ; 
but then this must in any event be the most 
restrained graveyard music ever written, 
especially of those specimens guaranteeing 
a personal appearance of the devil. 
Another Columbia, SEL1573, is of out- 
standing quality (except in so far as concerns 
the surfaces of the copy under review). On 
it Malcuzynski gives wonderfully poetic 
performances of two Chopin Nocturnes, 
No. 7 in C sharp minor and No. 15 in 
F minor, and two Waltzes, No. 6 in D flat 
major and No. 11 in G flat major; and 
the quality of the piano recording is every 
bit as good as that of all this month’s 
orchestrals. 


The last of these is a Philips, ABE10027. 
On one side Bruno Walter conducts the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York in the Adagietio movement of 
Mahler’s Fifth Symphony. In_ general 
individual symphonic movements form an 
unhappy extraction, as enjoyment of the 
complete work later is made more difficult 
by the listener’s consequent very unequal 
familiarity with its different constituents. 
Yet this Mahler is a special case ; for the 
complete symphony is a_ gargantuan, 
sprawling affair, likely to commend itself 
only to the specialist or the very adventurous, 
and by contrast its one adagietto section of 
repose is unified, beautiful, and immediately 
attractive. To extract it from the parent 
work for more general consumption was not 
a new idea, but it is, I think, a very good 
one. The reverse of this same disc contains 
Mozart’s Three German Dances, K.605, in 
a recording that is, I believe, wholly new to 
our catalogues. Bruno Walter conducts 
again, this time the Columbia Sympheny 
Orchestra, and the performances are \ cry 
alert indeed. M.)N i. 
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The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. | 

This was the aim of the engineers who designed the Pye | 
Mozart Lowboy. The Mozart amplifier is the result of 

many years of research and it is as perfect as modern | 

science and craftsmanship can make it. Smooth highly | 

flexible controls, including ‘ Dialomatic’ pickup | 
compensation, allow the sound to be adjusted exactly 

to every listener’s taste. The Lowboy cabinet is 

finished in walnut veneers and provides space for | 

any type of transcription turntable. | 

The Mozart amplifier is also available in chassis form 

or in a metal case. See your Pye Dealer today. . 

| 


The employment of 
hand-picked craftsmen, 
specialists in intricate wiring 
and assembly, maintains the 
exacting specifications of Pye 
high fidelity equipment. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE sy JoHN OAKLAND 


An asterisk following a 78 r.p.m. number indicates 
its availability at 45 r.p.m. The numbers are the 
same with the addition of the prefix ‘45’. Where 
the 45 r.p.m. number is different it is given immediately 
after the 78 r.p.m. number. 


A Nixa disc (N15111) of Laidman Browne, 
of sound-radio fame, offers the hoarse, and none 
too intelligible voice of his pet budgerigar, as 
the central character in a story for children told 
by the actor himself. Like the Decca “ star ”’ 
Beauty Metcalfe, and Nixa’s Singing Dogs, this 
will probably appeal chiefly to the very young. 

For their grandparents, or at least those of 
mature years, and those of, shall we say, 
unsophisticated taste, there is a barrel-organ 
EP (Col. SEG7741) of Richard Pasquale 
turning the handle for the usual ‘‘ good ”’ (?) 
old chorus songs. There is also a similar sort of 
selection (not tonally very different) played on 
an Atwellian piano by Russ Conway (Col. 
DB4031*), and a perfect orgy of numbers by 
the Big Ben Banjo Band (Col. SEG7738) and 
the Big Ben Dixieland Band (Col. SEG7751), 
all rather blatant, and bound to meet with 
colleague King’s disapproval. 

However, there are only four tunes on the 
Dixieland disc ; there are a dozen or more on 
a similar one by Freddy Morgan, Spike Jones’s 
banjoist, who, supported by (it sounds like) 
Spike Jones’s band, twangs merrily along on 
H.M.V. CLP1142. (I suppose the clarinetist is 
meant to be out of tune?) There’s also a very 
amusing EP (H.M.V. 7EG8286) by Spike 
Jones himself, in which he explains in mock 
seriousness the implications of hi-fi recording. 
Chloe is resurrected, too; the old ‘‘ You don’t 
say ? You don’t say ?”’ routine is gone through 
again, exactly as on the H.M.V. disc of the 
immediate post-war period, but the rest is new 
material, and well worth hearing for a laugh. 

David Rose has an LP on M.G.M. D149 
called Wonderland Of Music—but much of it 
repeats the Holiday For Strings formula. The 
sleeve of Mercury MPT7528 (which covers a 
disc by the Clebanoff Strings) gives a lot of 
“* blind-’em-with-science ”’ stuff about the types 
of mike and the rest of the paraphernalia that 
went to preserve Clebanoff’s work for posterity, 
but it leaves non-technical types like me as cold 
as the music itself. It’s soft, but not impressive. 
I found an R.C.A. disc (RD27042) by Ronald 
Binge and his Orchestra much more soothing, 
and more interesting generally, than most of 
the others of this kind this month. For one 
thing, the strings don’t shriek at you. The 
Morris Stoloff LP (Bruns. LAT8224) is well 
recorded, the strings being pleasant, but the 
rhythm is dull. There is a chorus, singing 
numbers from Kim Novak’s film ‘‘ Jeanne 
Engels ’’. 

I seem to have drifted, in my usual shapeless 
fashion, into the realms of the big orchestras. 
George Cates uses one of these for a set of film 
themes called Movie. Moods ; it’s very big and 
Hollywood (Vogue-Coral LVA9065). Then 
there is another Decca (LK 4215) by Mantovani 
and his Orchestra, of Favourite Love Songs. This 
includes such unusual tunes as My Old Dutch 
and For You Alone, which, though I have no 
particular love for them, I welcome as a change 
from seemingly endless LPs that include You Go 

To My Head and The Very Thought Of You, 
which are songs of my generation, but which 
get tiresome when they crop up, as the latter 
does on three of this month’s LPs. 

One of these LPs is the Morris Stoloff 
mentioned above; there is also the Dennis 
Wiison Quartet (Donegall DON1004 and 


1005), one of which includes it, and which is 
a pretty ordinary set of piano mood-tunes, 
designed for the blasé to sip cocktails to, and 
Pat Dodd includes The Very Thought Of You in 
his selection of sleek and more or less invert- 
ebrate piano works on H.M.V. DLP1160. 
(This has You Go To My Head, as well, and 
Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams. Now, there is 
a very nice, and rather old, Bing Crosby record 
of this, and an even older one by Louis 
Armstrong, and various others of it since 1931, 
when it first appeared; but the Pat Dodd 
version is just one of three this month—on LP ! 
The others are the Ronald Binge mentioned 
above, and one by Ray Anthony’s orchestra, 
on Cap. T866, which is enclosed in a cover 
depicting some seaside goings-on that would 
shock our great-grandparents. The record itself 
is ordinary big-band, sold-American.) 
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Spike Jones H.M.V. 7EG8286 
Ronald Binge R.C.A. RD27042 
Pat Boone London HLD8512 
Vaughn Monroe R.C.A. RD27049 
Jo Stafford Philips BBL7187 
Ian Wallace Parlo. GEP8642 
Noél Coward Choruses H.M.V. 7EG8284 
Jimmy Durante Bruns. LAT8218 
Bing Crosby R.C.A. RD27032 
Ruby Murray Col. DB4042 


Michael Holliday 





Talking of curious covers, there is a most 
peculiar one on Dorothy Donegan’s Col. 
33S1116, At The Embers, depicting two female 
posteriors, with legs encased in stockings with 
crooked seams, and no shoes, the beauty of 
which does not seem obvious to me. The piano 
music on the disc is flashy. So is that of André 
Previn (R.C.A. RD27043), and the polite 
chug-a-chug rhythm is too, too utterly refeened. 

Let’s get back to something with some bo«ly 
in it. The EP of Ray Martin (including The 
Marching Strings and The Waltzing Cat; on Col. 
SEG7736) is a disc to keep, so is the more 
exotic and lush recording of Norrie Paramor 
(Col. SEG7742) in Tea For Two and other ‘‘two” 
tunes that set the Téte-d-Téte mood conjured up 
by the title; the Latin best of Esteban 
(Donegall DON1000) is enough to quicken the 
most turgid pulse, and though some will agree 
that the the slap-on-the-back piano rhythiuns 
of Joe “Fingers” Carr (Cap. T809) are 
rather too much of a good thing, and Stars And 
Stripes is a poor thing on the piano anyway, 
most will enjoy the piano and rich orchestra of 
Eddie Heywood (R.C.A. RD27041) in 
Canadian Sunset and other evocative tunes given 
in a really beautiful cover. 

After that, almost anything seems acceptable. 
Even the rather raucous efforts of the Dixie- 
landers Anonymous (Donegall DON1003) ! 
If that isn’t Sid Phillips on clarinet, I’li—no, 
perhaps not ; it might not be. But it certainly 
ts on H.M.V. 7EG8285 in four old blues 
numbers, such as Wabash Blues, Livery Stable Blues 
and St. Louis Blues. Competent British Dixieland 
music as usual ; H.M.V. POP416* presents the 
same band in The Midgets and Tropical Twilight. 
quite pleasant, the former suggesting the old 
Raymond Scott style of twenty years ago. 

Joe Loss and his Orchestra are in their usual 
fine form with old and new tunes such as I’m In 
A Dancing Mood (H.M.V. POP412*), Mélodie 


Col. SEG7752. 
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d’amour (POP413), Blue Moon (POP420*) and 
April Love (POP421*)—the latter, in vocal form, 
being also available by Pat Boone, who sings 
it most appealingly on London HLD8512, 
backed by When The Swallows Come Back To 
Capistrano, also very well done. 

Another Loss number this month is Just In 
Time, on POP412*, the hit from the new 
American musical “‘ Bells Are Ringing *’. There 
are quite a few other records of music from this, 
such as the above-mentioned and Long Before I 
Knew You by Dickie Valentine (Decca F 10949) 
—his other record, not from the show, of 
Convicted and Snowbound For Christmas (F10950*) 
is rather dreary; Judy Holliday is featured 
in a comprehensive selection on Philips BBL7201, 
and a somewhat less exhaustive one on Philips 
BBE12148, includes a song from the score by — 
each of Vic Damone, Tony Bennett, the 
de Johns Sisters and Jo Stafford. 

That reminds me: don’t miss the new Jo 
Stafford LP (Philips BBL7187) of winter songs, 
at least two of which are repeated elsewhere 
this month, of course. Her singing is mature 
and mellow, and a great pleasure to hear. Her 
duplicated numbers include The Whiffenpoof 
Song, which is also offered by Vaughn Monroe 
on R.C.A. RD27049 in truly masculine manner 
as one of a fine set of Family Sing-Songs (and an 
appropriate cover!) and by the Wari 
Pennsylvanians on Cap. LCT6143 no less so ; 
you should hear all these LPs, for they glow 
with inner warmth. No feeble tinkling here ! 

Jo Stafford’s Winter Wonderland is also echoed 
by other artists, none more effectively than she ; 
perhaps the most extraordinary is the one on 
Col. DB4032* by Terry Lightfoot’s Jazzmen. 
There is no relaxed feeling here, and while no 
doubt this is a good impression of revivalist jazz, 
I think the choice of numbers is hardly suitable, 
still less when taken at this frenzied tempo. 

The big British bands, of the type that used 
to be known as dance bands, provide a wide 
variety again, from the modernised Song Of India 
(tastefully done) and the atomic-age Cool For 
Cats by Ted Heath and his Music (Decca 
F10953*) and the future-gazing Three- Two-One- 
Zero! and Bleep! Bleep! by Eric Jupp and his 
Orchestra (Col. DB4030*) to the rather corny 
Aloha-oe business that introduces The Little Hut 
by Tommy Watt and his Orchestra on the 
ether side of the beaty Overdrive (Parlo. R4377*). 
We have come to expect something brash and 
brassy from Eric Delaney by now, and he 
serves it up loud and strong on Nixa N15113 in 
Fanfare Jump and Jingle Bells. That’s more like 
the spirit of Christmas, 1957 ! 

Eddie Calvert contributes some mildly 
amusing wa-wa nonsense on Col. DB4034* in 
Tipsy Tune and The Rumty-Tumty Melody, and 
Edmundo Ros goes in for some nostalgia in 
Bahia Bambaree on the reverse of The Pansy, a 
pleasant little Italian number (Decca F10954*). 
Another pair of Continental novelties is pro- 
vided on Decca F10961* by Will Glahé and 
his Orchestra, with vocal choruses in German, 
and on Col. DB4049* by the Big Ben Banjo 
Band, with vocals in English. Which you 
choose will thus depend on your choice of 
language, and whether you prefer the tunes on 
accordions or banjos. The titles are Liechten- 
steiner Polka and Swiss Kanton Polka, and both 
records are jolly good, though of course, not for 
the sophisticated. 

Leading the field of similar American bands 
to the Jupp, Watt and Heath brigade is Mitch 
Miller, who has a blood-tingling Sousaic march 
in The Bowery Grenadiers on Philips PB771. The 
reverse is a perky thing with kazoo effects, 
Whistle Stop. Mr. Miller has a follower in 
Billy Vaughn, whose chorus and orchestra on 
London HLD8511* tell the hero-worshipping 
story of Johnny Tremain as Mitch Miller might 
do. Mr. Tremain, it seems, had a’ slight 
difference of opinion with his late Majesty 
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King George III at an affair known as the 
Boston Tea Party, and thus he takes his place 
in Americana beside Davy Crockett, Wyatt 
Earp and John Colter. The other side of this 
saga is a neat, old-fashioned waltz, without a 
vocal, called Naughty Annetta. 

I would have preferred Nelson Riddle and 
his Orchestra and Chorus in Rue Madeleine and 
Matinée (Cap. CL14802*) if the chorus didn’t 
doo-doo-doo in that irritating way, and the 
strings were as dulcet as Ronald Binge’s. 

Lastly among the instrumentals I have 
Mercury MT125, which is an interesting piece 
of things-being-hit by David Carroll, or rather, 
they are hit at his command by six gentlemen 
named on the labels. The titles are Cricket and 
Hell’s Bells, and the instruments include drums, 
cymbals, marimba, xylophone, vibraphone, 
piano, bass—and guitar, about the only thing 
that isn’t hit. The effect is pleasantly dissonant. 

Before I wander into the veritable forest of 
vocal records I must recommend 
Wallace in his new EP on Parlo. GEP8642. 
This has four human word-and-music pictures 
from what he calls The Wallace Collection. Clever 
comedy, sung by a singer with a real voice, is 
so rare these days, said he avuncularly, that 
when it is encountered, as now, the thing to do 
is seize it gratefully. Down Below is a gem, The 
Income Tax Collector a pearl of great price. 

Of another kind of wit, more acid but still 
most enjoyable, there is a record on H.M.V. 
7EG8284. This includes famous chorus numbers 
by Noél Coward, such as Three Juvenile Delin- 
quents, Regency Rakes and The Stately Homes Of 
England. Although the youngest of these is seven 
years old and the eldest twenty-four, they all 
reflect the Coward genius brilliantly, and the 
recording is excellent. 

Yet a third funny record is Col. SEG7743, 
on which four of those aged Laughing Policemen 
episodes by the late Charles Penrose are 
reissued. When I was a child, we had in the 
family collection a copy of one of these, and it 
was an old record then; it sounds like an 
electric recording, though, as presented here. 
I suppose there is a market for these things now, 

aps for people as young as I was when I 

t heard it. 

There isn’t anything hilarious on Fun And 
James by Dick James on Parlo. GEP8643, 
though the old songs he sings to an unobtrusive 
piano and rhythm accompaniment are cheerful 
enough. Nor, of course, are the Comedy 
Harmonists (H.M.V. 7EG8268) comedians, 
though their polished singing of Whispering, 
Tea For Two and other numbers of days gone 
by provide an object lesson for certain more 
modern male-voice groups. The Playmates 
(Col. DB4033*) are better than some, though, 
especially in the Belafonte-ish Island Girl. 
Harry Belafonte himself has a fine set of 
Caribbean melodies, some of the most interest- 
ing calypso music on R.C.A. RC24005. 

The man-in-the-street will probably think 
the new Goons record is the acme of humour 
(Decca F10945*), and I must admit their 
Russian Love Song is funny even to me, and I’m 
not much of a Goonophile. The reverse, Whistle 
Your Cares Away, is a wonderful take-off of these 
rather annoying ‘“‘ cheer-up”’ songs that used 
to be popular. 

Ian Carmichael, star of ‘“‘ Lucky Jim’”’, 





has recorded the title song on H.M.V. POP406*, 
backed by Tomorrow, Tomorrow, a really good 
number as a backing to the cynical epic of 


Lucky Jim. One Jim who really is lucky, 
judging by the number of excellent and talented 
friends he entertains, is Jimmy Durante. 
Hear him with Al Jolson, Helen Traubel, 
Sophie Tucker, Bob Hope, and Bing Crosby 
on Bruns. LAT8218 (or OE9361/2 if you 
prefer) and see if you agree that this is a fine 
piece «f entertainment, though charged with 
nostalgia as Jolson has been gone these seven 
years. 
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But Bing Crosby is still with us, making 
records of the calibre of Bing With A Beat on 
R.C.A. RD27032 to Bob Scobey’s Band (I 
seem to be stealing Mr. Oliver King’s records 
wholesale this month; even he might like this 
one, because the tunes aren’t hackneyed, and 
he patted Mr. Scobey on the back last month.) 
Bing also appears on London HLR8513* in 
some philosophical stuff and a new Christmas 
song, and on Bruns. LAT8217, easy as ever 
on the old tunes, with the Buddy Cole Quartet. 
If you are a Bing fan you will afford both this 
and the R.C.A. and enjoy your New Year. 

Ruby Murray surprised me by her new 
record (Col. DB4042*), on which she sings 
Ain’t That A Grand And Glorious Feeling? I 
gather this was a hit in the twenties, and I can 
well believe it; this artiste revives it with 
heartfelt zest, with a good Dixieland backing. 
She even sings the verse! The other side is 
IP’'ll Remember Today, a sweet little song which 
she does very well in her usual style; Anne 
Shelton excels in this, too, on Philips PB772. 
Her other song is J Hear That Song Again, also 
very well put over. 

I was disappointed by the revised version of 
Sweet Georgia Brown, as sung by Mindy Carson 
on Philips PB770 ; Water Wheel, a less vulgar 
number, suits her sweet voice much better. I 


“think Sweet Georgie Brown, as it’s called here, 


would have suited Alma more; she 
has Please, Mr. Brown on H.M.V. POP415*, 
which is not as slinky as it should be, or as it is 
when sung by Shirley Bassey (Philips PB757*). 
Miss Cogan is more in line with Party Time, 
which suits her better than it does the new 
American heart-throb Sal Mineo. (A man, in 
case you didn’t know.) He sings it on Philips 
PB764, backed by The Words That I Whisper 
very sympathetically, a little like Mel Tormé, 
who has a fine album on Philips BBL7205, 
Meet The British, with an amusing cover. 

Some of these songs are good ol’ good ones, as 
Louis Armstrong says; he appears with 
Ella Fitzgerald the incomparable on Bruns. 
LAT8223, and on other tracks she has songs 
with others of her “‘ fellas ’’ as the set calls them. 
A good, nostalgic disc. Even more nostalgic 
are some of the songs sung by Mickey Roone’ 
on R.C.A. RD27048, as the late George ‘ 
Cohan Mr. Rooney can sing very well, too, 
in this role. I see and hear on Vanguard 
PPT12018 that Anna Russell has her followers 
too. Charlotte Rae sings Songs I Taught My 
Mother saucily, several of them recalling the 
uproarious Miss Russell, but I'll take the 
original any day. Songs about being annihilated 
by nuclear bombs don’t strike me as being very 
funny, or even in the best of taste, anyway. Miss 
Rae is a cabaret performer of some esteem in 
America, I believe. That leads me to the more 
sophisticated type of singer, such as pretty 
Lale Andersen, whose original record of 
Lilli- Marlene and others are reissued on H.M.V. 
7EG8277. The recording is very fuzzy. Then 
we have an M.G.M. (EP624) with Marian 
Bruce and Ozzie Bailey in four numbers 
sung with polish and finesse; four more by 
Vivienne, a Chicago ex-opera singer, on 
H.M.V. 7EG8290; some slink by Lucille 
Mapp in I’m Available and Lovin’ Ya (Col. 
DB4040*) ; and some husky sibilance from 
Bertrice Reading in September In The Rain 
and No Flowers By Request (Decca F10965*). 
All we need now is a song called A Funeral Has 
Been Arranged. We come near to it with Gloria 
Lewis (Oriole CB1389) in Another Spring, a 
depressing affair, so let’s hear Michael Holli- 
day on Col. SEG7752 in four first-rate numbers, 
with guitar and celeste, widely different songs 
like Ramblin’ Man, Kentucky Babe and Skye Boat 
Song, sung with real artistry. 

Pseudo-religious American songs are still 
apparently in vogue, for here are Tex Ritter 
(Cap. CL14805*) waltzing Zt Came Upon The 
Midnight Clear, and giving the story of Our 
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Lord’s life like a political orator in Here Was A 
Man, and the Andrews Sisters (Cap. 
CL14807*) in a sort of spiritual, By His Word. 
But even these are easier to tolerate than the 
sickening efforts of Billy Williams on Vogue- 
Coral Q72295* in The Lord Will Understand. 

Let’s have some fresh air . . . Fortunately, 
there’s some lively music and song on Col. 
SEG7721, which gives four of the best numbers 
from ‘“‘ Kiss Me, Kate”’ by the original cast ; 
on H.M.V. 7EG8267, the cast of “* King’s 
Rhapsody ” re-live Ivor Novello’s penultimate 
success ; on Col. SEG7737 there are four songs 
from ‘‘ Call Me Madam ”’, again by the cast. 
and John Hanson (Oriole EP7004) sings in 
ringing tenor voice numbers from “‘ The Desert 
Song ’”’ and ‘‘ The Student Prince’’. He has a 
more musical and more natural voice than 
Mario -Lanza, who has been demoted to a 
black label since H.M.V. lost him to R.C.A. 
in England. He sings Behold and A Night To 
Remember, which is a dreary ballad to the 
slowed-down tune of Waldteufel’s waltz 
Estudiantina, on R.C.A. 1026. 

The melody of La Paloma is used without 
acknowledgements to Sebastien de Yradier, 
for The Look, sung by Dean Martin (Cap. 
CL14801*), with words that are sexy and 
smart. The other side is a rather lugubrious 
rocker, Just Kiss Me. Other rock songs are 
offered by Steve Gibson, hopelessly flat, and 
the Redcaps (H.M.V. POP417*); Joey 
Castell, a Tommy Steele copyist (Decca 
F10966*) ; and Perry Como (R.C.A. 1027*) 
in Just Born To Be Your Baby. The other side 
is Ivy Rose, a corny waltz which is not a good 
Como setting. (There is also an instrumental 
rocker on London HLB8508* by Lee Lamar, 
whom I presume is the squawking tenor- 
saxophonist in Teenage Pedal Pushers and 
Sophia). 

One of the most attractive new songs is 
Alone, of which I have three records, all by girl 
trios. The Shepherd Sisters (HLM. 
POP411*) are raucous and are raspily recorded; 
the Brother Sisters (well, that’s what the 
label calls them!) on Mercury MT186 have 
appalling diction and recording to match, and 
by far the best is the Philips (PB752) by the 
Kaye Sisters, not only because the backing is 
Shake Me, I Rattle, either; these girls sing 
colourfully. 

Two pleasant-voiced new soloists are Danny 
Costello (Oriole CB1393) in That’s Where 1 
Shine and Like A Brook Gets Lost In A River, and 
Dottie Ferguson (Mercury MT182), in 
Darling, It?s Wonderful, in which she has a 
pleasingly intimate style. She is so much 
preferable to the penetrating Trudy Richards, 
for whom I could never be Crazy In Love (Cap. 
T838) ; but when all’s said and done, our own 
Lita Roza (Decca LK4218) with ultra-modern 
accompaniment can do plenty to beat the 
Americans at ballad-singing—even if one of her 
numbers is yet another Wrap Your Troubles In 
Dreams. And just look at this—another Very 
Thought Of You... this is by the Four 
Freshmen and Five Saxes (Cap. T844), with 
other rather pedestrian numbers. They sing 
them quite well in the yelling modern manner, 
but enough is as good as a feast. The Scrapbook 
selection by Walter Schumann’s Voices 
(R.C.A. RD27025) is rather straightlaced, 
and the concerted voices of the Weavers in 
Carnegie Hall in various American and other 
folk songs appeal to me much more (Vanguard 
PPL11006). Soundtracks of films this month 
include those of ‘‘ An Affair To Remember ” 
(Philips BBL7200); ‘The Pajama Game” 
with Doris Day (Philips BBL7197); and 
** Les Girls’? (M.G.M. C763). 

Let’s start the New Year with some more 
absurdity, albeit late. Arthur Askey (Oriole 
MG20017) has a grand collection of his 
animal, bird and other studies from pre-war 
‘* Band Wagon ”’ days. Good fun even now. 








